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Germany s Problem of Gram 


By Dr. HUGO D(EYER 


General “Director of the “Food Commission, Disseldorf 


m— RIOR to the outbreak 
e7iiof the World War, the 
presence of bread on 
the German breakfast 
table was taken for 
- Timmamia) granted by the masses, 
and its ‘origin was uninvestigated. 
Scarevly a thought was given to the fact 
that o feed a nation of 60,000,000 souls, 


Translated from the Rhineland Edition of Allgemeine Productenbirse, 


Mannheim, by L. C. Wilten 


Supply 


be illustrated by observing that in 1880 
only about 900,000 tons bread grains 
were imported, while in 1913 the total 
amounted to 3,144,000 tons. In that year 
1,697,000 tons were exported, making the 
net import 1,447,000 tons. 

In former times the home milling in- 
dustry was insignificant and, with the 
exception of a few large plants, the mills 





dens:'y grouped in a comparatively 
sma!! territory, was an enormous under- 
taki». Since the country’s home pro- 
duci'on was inadequate, Germany had 
for \cars resorted to importation and, 
before the recent conflict, obtained one 
sixt!: of its bread grains from foreign 
terriory. 

importation of foodstuffs into 
dens: |y populated countries is not a new 
experience, Ancient Athens, unable to 
produce sufficient grain to feed its peo- 


to meet the nation’s needs. 


Production of a Cereal Foodstuffs Surplus Germany’s Aim 


ee ERMANY must strive to produce, through more intensive cultivation,” 
writes the author of this article, “more than enough bread and feed grains 
To facilitate the use of fertilizer, prices must 
be raised so that the farmer may have the wherewithal to purchase these chemicals. 
The surplus produced each year should be interchanged in the world market, and an 
import of glutinous, dry wheat, equivalent in quantity to the export, should be 
maintained. Finally, in times of emergency, when war interferes with production, 
the masses must be content with less bread. It is to be hoped that through the 
co-operation of agriculture, commerce, flour milling, and the chemical fertilizer 
industry, this ideal condition may be attained in the not too distant future.” 


generally obtained their material from 
importers, who delivered small lots for 
mixing purposes. As the milling indus- 
try became more firmly established, how- 
ever, the purchase of bread grains came 
to be more extensively handled by the 
mills themselves, At present the im- 
porters limit their business to feed and 
the furnishing of grain to the smaller 
plants, while the large mills employ the 
services of agents or commission mer- 
chants to act as their exclusive furnish- 





ple, drew heavily for supplies upon 

Theresia, Egypt, and Syria, and in the time of 
Demosthenes but one half of Attica’s cereals were 
grown at home. The Roman Empire, in 500 B.C., 
imported grain from Syria, Liguria, and Umbria. As 
Rome’s population increased, greater importation be- 
came necessary, and corn flowed in from all parts of 
the then civilized world, even from far-off Britain. 
This influx was facilitated by the development of 
seafuring and the increasing safety of the ocean lanes. 
The seas became less secure, however, in the Middle 
Ages, and nautical technic retrogressed. The Sara- 
cens, and later the Normans, became active, and the 
world traffic in grain was 

lost to Rome. 


A‘ OMPREHENSIVE ag- 

ricultural production sys- 

tem was developed among 

European countries in the 

seventeenth century, and Hol- 

land became the carrier of a 

great traffic. In 1617 the 

Grain Exchange of Amster- 

dam sprang into being. There 

the traders of the continent 

gathered, and to their activity 

Ams'erdam must ascribe a 

large part of its subsequent 

prosperity. England, which 

had tormerly been one of the 

grea’ st purveyors to the Ro- 

man [mpire, meanwhile con- 

tinued to export grain, but 

finally, because of its great 

industrial advance, it became 

an importer and by 1900 had 

achi-ved so prominent a posi- 

tion in the world’s commerce 

that it was considered the 

largest importing country in 

the \lole of Europe. London 

ther-after overshadowed Am- 

Ster’am, and is today the greatest grain market in 
the world. 

: Cermany, during the centuries, played a compara- 
tively minor réle in international grain dealings, 
although such trading was introduced in the old 


Hanseatic League, a loose federation of north German 


Copy: sht, 1926, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


towns. Until 1880 the country’s exports of cereals 
exceeded her imports. A duty was imposed in 1885-87, 
and this trade was halted, the eastern districts being 
limited to bringing their surplus products to western 
and southern Germany. 


ITH the abolition of the so-called identity proof, 
W ana through the introduction of the import bill, 
the country came into closer relations with the world 
market. Protected by a duty, agriculture made rapid 
strides forward, the yield of the soil was increased, 
prices for products recovered, and a ready market was 


Hauling Grain to the Thresher in Germany 


found, not only in the fatherland, but also in foreign 
parts. For the time being, the exports of rye and oats 
exceeded the imports. German cereal imports were 
nominal until the founding of the state, when a tre- 
mendous development of industry occurred and eco- 
nomic conditions strengthened. The expansion may 


ers. These commissioners purchase from 
Chicago houses and deliver to the mills on the Rhine 
and Elbe, at a brokerage of about 1 per cent,—a small 
profit, when one considers that about half of it is 
expended on cables and other items of the agent’s 
expense account. 

Having noted the development of the grain busi- 
ness in Germany, let us now consider the state’s con- 
trol of cereal provisions. In ancient times, various 
governments exercised supervision in regard to the 
people’s bread supplies at certain intervals. The story 
of Joseph of Egypt, who stored the grain supply in 
the seven years of plenty for consumption during the 

seven lean years, is familiar 
to all. In Athens the policy 
of the government was to in- 
sure the necessary imports, 
and guard ships accompanied 
the cereal laden fleet bound 
for the colony of Greece. The 
export of corn was partially 
prohibited by law. The Ro- 
man state likewise used its 
jurisdiction over the supply 
of grain, the government it- 
self importing foreign prod- 
ucts and selling them under 
cost. 


OME production suffered 

greatly as a result and 

was not on a paying basis, 

although the government did 

not attempt to provide for 

the suppression of private im- 

ports. In fact such individual 

enterprises were encouraged 

with privileges, for the state 

realized that it was not al- 

ways able to fill the demand. 

A certain stupidity manifest- 

ed itself, however, in the Ro- 

man government’s supervision 

over grain, a not uncommon sequel to state interfer- 
ence in such affairs. Revolutions and riots were not 
infrequent, as a result of bread preservation, and in 
the year 52 A.D. the emperor Claudius narrowly 
escaped from the grain provision riots and was obliged 
to flee for his life. During the days of the Roman 





Empire, distribution of bread at a very low price, or 
in some instances entirely free, was the order of the 
day. This civic dole induced the poor of all Italy to 
flock to Rome, and in the year 46 B. C., during the 
reign of Cesar, there were 320,000 peasants who gath- 
ered to consume the bread that was dealt out to them 
free of charge. In the year 2 A. D. Augustus esti- 
mated the number of these recipients to be not less 
than 200,000. This system had a demoralizing effect 
on the thriftiness of the nation, and the poor became 
lazy, having no incentive to work for their bread. The 
proverb, “panem et circenses” (bread and circuses), 
or food and fun, sums up the truth that a neglected 
people is not satisfied with bread alone. 


NDER the early Prussian kings, grain conserva- 

tion played an important réle in political affairs. 
In the reign of Frederick William I the state acted 
as buyer and seller. Frederick the Great accorded the 
grain policy a most prominent place, and while the 
Seven Years’ War was in progress he not only inter- 
ested himself in securing provisions for the military, 
but also saw to it that the civilian element of the 
population had bread to eat. 

During the course of the World War, when Ger- 
many cut off the grain supplies of her opponents as a 
war measure, she followed a historical precedent. 
Time and again, warring nations have done likewise. 
Vespasian, in his war against Vitellus, sent part of his 
force to Italy while he took the remainder to Egypt, 
where they captured the corn fleet and had Rome at 
their mercy. In the Middle Ages the Hanseatic League 
forced the General States of Holland to sue for peace 
by blockading the source of their cereal supplies. 

In 1914, Germany evidenced a vast carelessness. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Scene in Rural Germany 


In vain did the press criticize the slovenly attitude 
of the government and the people. A state organiza- 
tion was created such as history had never before 
experienced, but the obstacles connected with the func- 
tioning of the body were tremendous. No information 
could be obtained to form a reliable basis for organiz- 
ing a system of grain and bread conservation. 


HE first interference of the government came in 

the form of a price ordinance on grain, the state 
foolishly endeavoring to keep the masses in good tem- 
per by giving them bread at a very low price, as did 
the ancient Roman rulers. Without a simultaneous 
adjustment of total consumption, a price ordinance is 
inadequate and does no good at all, since low prices 
on bread lead to great waste, whereas a high price 
will automatically curtail such waste. 

The War Grain Gesellschaft, m.b.H., Berlin, com- 
posed of the Prussian state, 48 German cities, and a 
number of industrial concerns, was organized on Nov. 
25, 1914. This body’s original intent was to purchase 
some 2,500,000 tons German bread grains, this to be 
warehoused until the summer of 1915, when supplies 
would begin to run short, and then released gradually 
to the trade. However, it was necessary to reckon 
with the fact that German wheat and rye contain more 
moisture than do foreign grains, this being reduced 
from 16 to 19 per cent after the harvest. As a result 
of such a high moisture content, storage for an ex- 
tended period was impractical, for even foreign grains, 
with less moisture, cannot be stored too long. 

In view of this fact the commission intrusted the 
storing to the German milling industry, thus relieving 
itself of a weighty responsibility, since those with long 
experience were now completely handling the purchas- 
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ing, discharging, storing, and milling. When it w 
discovered that immediate purchase of grain was im 
possible, the commission was given the power of parti 
expropriation. It was found in December, 1914, th 
through an unlimited consumption the supply wé 
rapidly diminishing. On Jan. 25, 1915, a proclamatio 
was issued, ordering all grain of the country sei 

and put under the control of the commission. 

The War Grain Gesellschaft was changed into tj 
Reichsgetreidestelle (Government Grain Commissio 
at the beginning of the new crop year of 1915. 1) 
function of this commission terminated with the ¢ 
livery to the Kommunalverband (communal society) 
which made the final distribution by means of bre 
tickets. Tickets of this sort were used in Amst«rda 
in 1662, when rising prices made them necessary. T 
were also common during the French Revolution. 

This newly created commission did not seize ! 
of the supplies in the country, since the so-calle« s¢l 
provider held back sufficient for its own use and deli 
ered only that which remained thereafter. A lat 
part of the Kommunalverband, which had su‘lici¢ 
grain, exercised self-management. The state of Bi 
ern, also being self-supporting territory, was with 
the jurisdiction of the commission. 


N no other country was the conservation o% f 

so strictly enforced as in Germany, althoug!: m# 
all other nations, allies as well as opponenis 4 
neutral nations, organized food commissions for ! 
administration of supplies. As late as the spring 
1919, bread might be obtained in Holland hoteis 
upon presentation of coupons. In Turkey, which 
one of the German government’s grain purvey! 

(Continued on page 1301.) 
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A BELGIAN FLOUR DUTY? 

\LSEWHERE in this issue appears a communica- 
E tion from an Antwerp flour importer referring to 
the activity of Belgian millers in behalf of a duty on 
flour as a measure of protection against imports of 
cheap French flours, of which the Belgian millers them- 
sel:.s are the chief buyers. The writer very properly 
sugvests that the United States might well take cogni- 
zance of the proposed duty, which would adversely 
affect American flour trade, in connection with a new 
loan of American funds now being invited by the 
Belgian government, 

Unfortunately, the government of this country has 
not »ct seen fit to take advantage of its position as 
intervational banker to protect its own commercial 
inte: sts. This same question came up a few months 
ago « connection with Germany’s contemplated impo- 
sitio. of discriminatory and prohibitive flour duties. 
Wasi ington officials expressed sympathy for the pro- 
pos! that new credits should depend upon fair com- 
mer cl treatment of American goods, but were un- 
willin.: to take the initiative in inaugurating such a 
police’. That, they said in effect, must come from the 
bankers. 

Ii is obvious that, if import of French flours to be 
used 1s a cheapening mixture is injuring the business 

* of Bclgian millers, they have only to discontinue pur- 
a chases. Only their own interests are involved, and 
there is nothing to prevent their supplying their own 


protection. To ask the government to act against all 
imported flour would merely deny the country its right 
to secure supplies of inexpensive strong flours from 


North America, with no compensating advantage what- 
ever. 

In view of incidents of history, the imposition by 
Belgium of a duty on flour, including that from 
America, would be a bit of satire worthy of Swift 


himself. 


HURRAY FOR HUMPHREY 


HERE is great temptation to quote every word 
of the opinion filed by Commissioner William E. 
Humphrey dissenting from the decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission to make further widespread in- 


ef 









quiry into the activities of trade associations. A per- 
tinent paragraph or two must, however, serve to illus- 
trate the fair mind and fine intelligence of Commis- 


sioner Humphrey: 

“For the commission to send a questionnaire to a 
itizen who is under no obligation to answer the ques- 
ions therein propounded, and where we have no legal 
way 1o compel him to do so, and where such answer 
epends entirely on his voluntary action, without plain- 
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Hy and specifically so stating, is not treating the citizen 
ith the frankness and spirit of fair dealing that he 
has a right to expect from his government. A request 
9y the commission of any citizen for an answer to a 


uestionnaire, from whom we have no legal right to 
nd such answer, without fully stating that fact, 
sin itself a species of coercion. . . . 
“the average business man is highly intelligent and 
human, and when he receives such question- 
he knows that the commission is not dealing 
’ and openly with him. It arouses his suspicion 
is resentment. He naturally refuses to answer 
or purposely to answer fully. His answers, like 
> (vestionnaires, may not state all the facts. If we 
vith him with entire frankness, if we told him 
ire facts, we at least would deserve the same 
nt from him.” 
‘ment so like this that it might almost have been 
para} rased has appeared in these columns in connec- 
on ith past crude and discourteous efforts of the 
ede: 1 Trade Commission to put the flour milling 
mdusi-y on the rack. Time after time, by circular 
nd rsonal visit; the commission has demanded 
olum'nous data from millers with manners which 
ould have done credit to chief accusers under the 
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Inquisition. At first millers were fearful; later they 
found courage to send the hawkshaws about their 
business. 

It is to be said for the present personnel of the 
commission, due largely to Mr. Humphrey’s occupying 
the balance of power, that it is much more disposed 
to cultivate the good will and invite co-operation of 
industry. The inquiry to which Mr. Humphrey dis- 
sents is the first recent evidence of a disposition to re- 
turn to old tactics. It is well to know that it is made 
without legal authority to compel reply. 





ANOTHER VICTORY FOR BABBITT 

N the sale of its property in a small midwestern 

city, one of the large baking companies is reported 
to have inaugurated a policy of withdrawing from all 
places of less than fifty thousand persons and concen- 
trating its activities in the larger centers of popula- 
tion. The decision is said to be the result of experi- 
ence that the personality of the independent baker is 
so important a force in small communities that com- 
bination controlled bakeries are unable to make com- 
petitive headway. 

Here is cheer for the independent baker who has 
witnessed the onward march of the combinations and 
wondered about its ultimate effect upon his own busi- 
ness future. Here, also, is cheer for the public, which 
has had every reason to anticipate the extension of 
control of the baking industry until every consumer 
would be compelled to pay toll to its modern “effi- 
ciency” methods. Perhaps, in the distribution of good 
tidings, there is also something left to revive the faint- 
ing heart of the flour miller who has begun to look 
forward to the time when he might have but one cus- 
tomer, and that one insensible alike to the golden rule 
and brotherly love. 

It is to the credit of the ringmasters of the world’s 
greatest three-ring circus that it has thus early dis- 
covered that the small town baker who is known as 
“Gus” to fellow Kiwanians, is president of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association and is on exceedingly good terms 
with all of the grocers, and the newspaper editor, is a 
hard man to beat. His methods may be less efficient, 
but everybody in town remembers with pride when he 
started his first automobile truck; his publicity meth- 
ods may not be one hundred per cent persuasive, but 
Gus, Jr., is an eagle scout. His bread is good, he is a 
good neighbor and citizen and, on all accounts, he 
belongs to the town, which is more than can be said 
for the competitor who counts his profits in New York. 

It someway is beginning to appear that there are 
many stones in the road of the onward march of the 
billions which set out to dominate the bread industry. 
Perhaps, all in good time, the difficulties which beset 
the conquering hosts may grow until even millers will 
have courage to declare that flour is worth a price and 
the laborer his hire. That may be too much to hope; 
yet here and there are signs and portents. 





THE END OF ADVENTURE 
ROMPTLY affirmative response of the Attorney 
General’s office to the request for further continu- 

ance of the government’s case against the Ward Food 
Products Corporation is accepted as presaging a con- 
sent decree forbidding that ambitious organization 
from proceeding with its plans to merge all and sun- 
dry. The recent conclusion of the case against the 
National corporation and the circumstance that bakery 
share prices are lacking in friends on the curb market 
lend aid to prophecy. 

Few events but have their counterpart in the record 
of men and times. But one easily may go wrong in 
historical allusion by citing Kublai Khan, or a weeping 
Alexander or Bonaparte, who rode forth at the head 
of six hundred thousand men, including bands of 
music, and came back with humbled pride and a body 
guard. Perhaps it is more to the point to recall the 
nine tailors of London whose martial adventures went 
no further than a resolution, and who thus established 
the principle of victory by press agent. 

No tears are likely to be dropped on the parchment 
of the consent decree, even should it include, as it 
probably will, provision for the complete divorce of the 
several baking combinations now bound in unholy co- 
ordination of control. If there be regrets they’ will 
arise only from those who were to receive largesse— 
after preferred and ahead of common stock dividends 
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—in order that they might grow up to be good citizens 
of the republic. The scheme to tax bread that the 
baker may serve humanity in loco parentis promises 
to be a total loss. The nation must face this with 
what courage it can. 


AMERICAN FLOUR HOLDS ON 
ONSIDERABLY more than half of current wheat 
and flour exports is in the form of flour. Of the 

nine and a quarter million bushels represented by 
combined exports so far this year, more than five mil- 
lion bushels were represented by the product of wheat 
rather than wheat itself. 

In the enormous reduction in exports from the 
great total of 1924, wheat lost forty-six per cent in 
volume, while the shrinkage in flour shipments abroad 
was only thirty per cent. Flour also maintained a 
fairly regular market throughout the calendar year 
1925, while wheat dropped from a total of fifty-one 
million bushels in the first half of the year to thirty- 
five millions in the last half. Wheat responded in- 
stantly to the influence of the short wheat crop and 
lessened world demand; flour resisted the adverse in- 
fluence, and tended to maintain its position in world 
markets, 

Flour always is more tenacious than wheat in hold- 
ing export trade. Twenty-one years ago, when the 
country’s total wheat crop was but five hundred and 
fifty million bushels, with no statistical surplus for 
export, foreign shipments of wheat fell to a trifle 
more than four million bushels. Yet in that same crop 
year, established demand for American milled flour 
resulted in the exportation of nearly nine million bar- 
rels, equivalent to almost ten times the exports of 
wheat. 

It is an odd and curious circumstance that, in 
view of this and innumerable other sound reasons why 
flour exportation should be encouraged as a sensible 
economic policy, so little public attention is given to 
it. Not even in fantastic schemes for forming “export 
corporations” to handle surplus production is the obvi- 
ous desirability of developing a flour, rather than a 
wheat, market ever advanced. Perhaps, since the 
schemes themselves are unavoidably silly and imprac- 
tical, it would be too much to expect them to contain 
even this much of sound economics. 





ICE CREAM INVITES ATTENTION 
M ANUFACTURERS of ice cream are about to 

inaugurate a nationwide campaign in the interest 
of increased consumption of their product. Magazine 
advertising direct to the consumer and advertising ad- 
dressed to physicians and dentists will be supplemented 
by trade publicity to retailers, and educational and 
propaganda work to be carried on locally by manu- 
facturers. The work will be directed by a national 
publicity committee, with Arthur M. East, manager of 
the “Save the Surface” campaign, as consulting ad- 
viser. An initial fund of a quarter of a million dollars 
is to be provided in part by ice cream manufacturers, 
and in part by the machinery and supplies trade. 

Thus another important article of food is to have 
the benefit of educational and publicity work in the 
interest of expanded consumption. The list already is 
a long one, and constantly lengthens. No food so 
poor, although ice cream is not one of them, which has 
not some force back of it other than its own intrinsic 
value. Fruits, raisins, nuts, meats, milk, even the 
lowly sauerkraut, find it worth while to supplement 
their commercially competitive publicity by educa- 
tional efforts in the interest of all. 

It is not possible to determine statistically what 
part of the decline in per capita consumption of flour 
products is due to aggression in the interest of foods 
which compete with them in making up the thirty- 
five hundred to four thousand calories of daily food 
intake by the average adult. Changes in habits are 
difficult to account for. Some part of the drift away 
from bread is the result of a standard of living which 
invites the purchase of more costly foods; some part 
is due to changes in bread itself and to an apparently 
reduced taste for the scientifically perfect modern loaf; 
some part undoubtedly is due to intenser competition 
by competing foods. 

Meanwhile, flour, which is part component of scores 
of edibles, has no friend to render it other than lip 
service. Once the proud head of the world’s table, it 
now finds a seat below the salt. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Mch. 28 Mch. 29 
Mch. 27 Mch. 20 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...237,206 195,050 ae i 761 208,437 
St. Paul ...... 9,928 10,204 7,020 12,161 
Duluth-Superior 16,160 21,930 33,835 18,390 
Outside mills*..157,527 199,922 202,757 207,088 





Totals . -420,821 427,106 391,373 446,066 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City....106,179 86,882 93,734 91,500 
WEEE ceccece 30,667 28,380 41,756 34,205 
Salina ........ 20,537 21,271 29,896 15,300 
St. Joseph 40,734 15,570 24,496 34,039 
GED scar cco 565 16,74 072 


5 18,561 13, 
Outside millst..181,029 187,686 155,652 192,213 











Totals . 398,701 356,435 364,095 380,329 
CENTRAL AND oak ty ery 
St. Louis ...... 6,300 24,80 7,600 29,600 
Outsidet 41,100 40,900 $2,200 41,000 
po! earre 6,600 36,300 25,500 30,900 
Outside 35,089 25,305 47,917 33,062 
Indianapolis ... ....+ «sseeees 4,698 17,963 
Southeast ..... 87,939 92,724 70,083 110,176 
Totals . 227,028 220,029 197,998 252,701 
PACIFIC cCOAST— 
Portiand ...... 102 14,203 26,916 38,450 
Seattle ........ 33° 544 19,028 18,109 34,087 
Tacoma ....... 24,615 23,434 12,201 26,622 
Totals .... 62,261 66,665 57,226 99,159 
Buffalo ........ "184.790 185,165 197,400 136,444 
Chicago ....... $7,000 36,000 34,000 36,000 
Milwaukee..... 4,600 3,900 7,300 3,800 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
weBtern Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 heurs daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Mch. 28 Mch. 29 
Mch. AY Mch. 20 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 37 27 36 
Mee WOE ccccecese is 47 32 49 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 59 91 49 
Outside mills* ... 53 50 49 51 
Average ..... 48 43 38 43 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City ...... 70 57 63 60 
Wichita .........4. 49 465 63 52 
BAUMA .nccscscces 45 47 64 38 
St. Joseph ....... 85 32 61 71 
OMIBRR ocsccccccs 70 61 67 62 
Outside millst .... 50 61 42 59 
Average ..... 57 61 68 55 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ..cvccces 41 39 28 46 
Outsidet ....... 47 47 40 47 
BONGO occccccsces 6 76 53 67 
Outsidef ....... 43 45 49 59 
Indianapolis ..... ée 23 35 
Southeast ........ 60 58 52 55 
Average ..... 53 53 41 62 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ........+.+ 22 22 43 62 
BOMECIS socccccece 45 36 34 65 
Tacoma .......+:+- 43 41 21 47 
Average ..... 36 33 33 58 
Buffalo .......+0+5 78 78 83 82 
Chicago ........ « 92 90 85 90 
Milwaukee ....... 38 $2 61 82 


Iowa and Montana 
St. Paul and 


*Minnesota, Dakota, 
mills outside of Minneapolis, 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 

TMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates Unit- 
ed States flour production and movement as 
follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Week ending Mch. 13. 2,219 2,188 2,480 
Previous week ....... 2,296 2,323 2,534 
July 1-March 13...... 92,459 97,449 95,986 

Imports— 


Week ending Mch. 13. wae ove 2 
Previous week ....... ese ove P 


July 1-March 13 ..... 14 3 148 
Exports— 

Week ending Mch. 13. 140 322 300 

Previous week ....... 138 322 361 

July 1-March 13...... 6,886 10,712 13,300 





Canada, with 9,000,000 inhabitants, has 
as much foreign trade as the United 
States had when she had 76,000,000. 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the milifeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast by The Northwestern 
Miller each Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. (central standard time) from the 
Gold Medal station WCCO, Minneapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 
meters). 


Domestic Demand.—The domestic flour market has had another quiet 
week, largely under the influence of fluctuating wheat prices. The trade has 
more or less made up its mind to little more than a moderate trade, prin- 
cipally on the hand-to-mouth basis, for the remainder of 
the present crop year. All expectations of sustained 
improvement have repeatedly been blighted in recent 
weeks by the ups and downs in wheat, which are looked 
upon as mainly due to speculative influences, with the 
result that buyers who were in a receptive mood have 
invariably grown timid whenever the market advanced. 
The erratic and illogical declines have been almost 
equally strong deterrents to business. 

On the whole, it is a buyers’ market. Extremely low prices are quoted, 
and millers are exceedingly aggressive. Complaints of inordinate price cut- 
ting are heard from all quarters, and this situation further demoralizes the 
business of the moment. 

Export Trade-—Export business continues to languish, though there has 
been a slight recent improvement in the demand for second clear, largely from 
Latin America. This call has helped the clears situation considerably, and 
prices are on a better basis. Canadian mills report that United Kingdom and 
continental importers are doing a cautious business of small proportions. 

Production.—Shipping directions are not easy to obtain, and this accounts 
chiefly for the present low rate of production, which for the principal milling 
centers averages 55 per cent of capacity, compared with 50 last year at this 
time, and 60 in 1924. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations on flour average slightly higher than a 
week ago. 

Wheat.—Last week’s wheat market was exceedingly erratic. An early 
break and an irregular recovery after midweek built up a range of 6%c at 
Minneapolis and 7%c at Chicago. On the decline the lowest levels since 
last November were recorded. ‘The close for the week was 2c higher for Min- 
neapolis May, 24%c higher for Minneapolis July, 2%c higher for Chicago May, 
Yc lower for Chicago July, 2%c up for Winnipeg May, and 2c up for Winni- 
peg July. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed maintains a fairly strong position, owing to small pro- 
duction, but jobbers report slack trade. Mixed feed manufacturers complain 
of poor business owing to cheap coarse grains, a mild season and agricultural 
depression. Mill quotations on feed prices are approximately unchanged from 
a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Ena., March 30.—(Special Cable)—The market is firm, with 
an upward tendency. A fair business is passing on spot and forward ship- 
ment. A much better feeling also prevails in the trade for feedingstuffs. Mills 
offer Canadian top patents at 45@46s ($7.65@7.82 bbl), and exports at 43s 
($7.31 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. American 
low grade is quoted at 30s ($5.10 bbl), Argentine at 20s ($3.40 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents at 40s ($6.80 bbl). ‘The official quotation for home milled 
straight run is equal to 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), c.i.f., but it is selling at 1s 6d less. 

Amsterdam.—Demand for imported flour remains limited. Some offers of 
Kansas new crop patents were received for July-August shipment at $8@8.30 
per 100 kilos ($7.15@7.40 bbl). Old crop Kansas top patents are quoted at 
$9.50@9.75 per 100 kilos ($8.45@8.70 bbl), straights at $8.20@8.60 ($7.30@ 
7.65 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.40@8.60 ($7.50@7.65 bbl), and home milled 
at $7.70 ($6.85 bbl), delivered. 

Hamburg.—The market is firm. Stocks are small, and demand is active 
for the higher grades of home milled flour. Moderate sales of the best quality 
of imported flour have also been made. Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.60 
@8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.65@7.95 bbl), English Manitobas at 35s 6d@36s ($7.70 
@1.80 bbl), home milled at 47 marks ($9.95 bbl) and rye flour at 27@29.50 
marks ($5.75@6.25 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—A moderate demand prevails. Canadian exports are offered 
at $9.85 per 100 kilos ($8.35 bbl). 

The United Kingdom markets will be closed from “—e 1 to 6. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Grain EuTURES MLARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
28. cccee 157% 136% 150% 1454 
BE svcess 154% 134% 149 1444 
BOscctce 156% 136% 150% 145% 
., PETITE 160% 139 153% 1484 
Bbcecsess 160% 137% 153% 1474 
Becicecs 158 135% 151% 146 
Kansas City St. Louis 
July May July 
127% 155% 1:44 
126% 153 % 132% 
127% 154% 134y 
130% 158% 156% 
129 158% 135% 
127% 156% 1:34 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July May July 
144% 130% 1:04 
142% 131% 11 
144% 131% 131% 
147% 135% 135% 
147% 136 136 
145% 134% 114% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas ( ity 
March May July May . uly 
hreent 724 76% 66% 9% 
B4.csede 72% 75% 66% 9% 
BB. cacee 72% 15% 66% 9% 
Rey 73 % 17% 66 5% 14 
Pree 12% 16% 67% % 
Bcaiee 34 72% 76% 66% Oy 
OATS 
Chicago Minneap | lis 
March May July May uly 
| a 39 39% 35% by 
eee 39 39% 35 6y 
FETE 39% 40 35% 6% 
DOr ister 40% 40% 36% 7 
Berecceec 40% 40% 36% 374 
Peay 40 40% 36 37 
RYE 
Chicago Rea rlis 
March May July May uly 
vesoks 87% 88% 81% 82 
34 seeeee 86 87 81% 824 
Boccocs 86% 88 80% 81% 
Besccoss 89 90% 82% 84 
Serine 88% 89% 82% 834 
BOs acute 87% 88% 80% 824 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dulut. 
March May July May uly 
BBevccvee 230% 233% 228% 30 
84. c.c008 230 232% 228% 30% 
) PETE Ee 230 233 228% 30% 
SG ccvace 232 235 230% 32% 
Si eaveds 232% 235% 230 324 
BO. scsten 231% 234% 229% 32 





Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fut ures, 
per 100 lbs: 


March M:iy 
SD TE, 0.0.66. i0cee anew 10s 7%da 10s 3d 
BUONO DO orccnsnercecs 10s 8d 10s 9%d 
BEGG BS ie cscvescica 10s 8%d 10s 044 
SEL UD ve 04 0:40:66 caves 10s10%d Ills 4 
BEE BF i ccivicivwcss 10s 11d lis 1%d 
| 6k ear 10s10%d Ilis id 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell's Commercial News estimates nit- 





ed States wheat stocks and moveme:t 4 
follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

March 13— 1925-26 1924-25 19 /3-2 
Receipts from farms. .507,000 671,000 5: 1,000 
eee s 40,350 164,789 6,300 
a Pee ee 13,300 4,944 1,300 

Stocks March 
At terminals ........ 44,415 71,761 + 9,68 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 63,335 65,904 7,320 
Week's decrease ..... 7,636 7,245 4,892 





World Grain Shipments 
Shipments of grain from the pri. cipal 


points of exportation last week, in b shels 
(000’'s omitted): 
Flax- 

From— Wheat Corn _ seed 
North America ...... 6,653 195 

Since Jan. 1 .....00 use ene 
MPMORTIAR: 6650 6000086 2,594 952 1,844 

Gime SOM. Bb oo ccicve 28,489 Kee 0,500 
AUSITAUR 22 cicccsccse 1,832 reed 

Since Jan. 1 ....... 41,796 131, 394* 
PUGOR oes vcecrcesecse 

Since April 1, 1925.. 7, i7é aes 
PRUBBIR ccc cccccccscces 16 145 


*Since April 1, 1925. 








packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ............ $8.10@ 8.40 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.60@ 8.20 
Spring first clear ............- 6.65@ 7.25 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.00@ 8.60 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.35@ 7.80 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.60@ 7.10 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.05@ 8.70 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.40@ 7.70 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.50@ 7.00 
Rye flour, white ............+6+ 4.80@ 56.05 
Rye flour, dark .......+-e0e05 3.75@ 3.90 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$8.30@ 8.60 aes 9.10 
Straight ........ 6.80@ 7.30 7.50@ 7.70 
Cut-o ...cecees 6.40@ 7.20 eves @® secs 


*Includes near-by straights. 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 380. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points fo 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNas ville 
$8.90@ 9.20 $....@.... $8.20@ 8.60 $9.30@ 9.90 $8.70@ 9.20 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.50 $9.90@10.10 $8.65@ 8.95 $9.25 9.1 
8.60@ 8.80 werk Fevers 7.80@ 8.20 8.50@ 9.35 8.25@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.85@ 9.85 8.40@ 8.65 Swe oe 
6.60@ 6.80 ovceMeees 6.60@ 7.00 7.70@ 7.75 7.45@ 8.10 eet Pere 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.60 Peer eee 
--@.. 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.40 9.50@ 9.70 8.65@ 9.20 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.10 8.45@ 8.75 8.50 
»-@.. 7.40@ 7.85 7.80@ 17.75 9.20@ 9.40 8.20@ 8.65 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.75 oor Deose 8.20@ 8.45 eee 8 
ooo 6.056@ 6.45 6.26@ 6.75 coce Doves hee Beene 00 64 @ eves pave neas err. Leen ae @eces sent 
oo Bee .-@. 8.25@ 8.75 9.70@ 9.90 Tri. JTree 8.15@ 8.50 Tree eee 8.40@ 9.10 8.45@ 8.75 9.75 10m 
oo @Doeee ---@. 7.80@ 7.80 oe ie 7.85@ 8.60 *7.25@ 7.50 *7.75@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.40 8.20@ 8.45 8.50 2 8. 
chee Mevae --@.. 6.50@ 7.00 l@.. code Beces o Duces secs Sees 7.00@ 7.40 oo Deces 7.00 2 1.5 
5.10@ 6.25 oo GQ .-@.. -.@ 5.80 5.35@ 5.75 5.30@ 5.55 5.60@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.80 A) ib oe D aaet 
3.656@ 3.80 S Pre --@. -@ 4.75 coos Q@oves 4.25@ 4.50 6.00@ 5.50 4.35@ 4.40 -@. . Daw 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto eater | Toronto **W! inipeé 
DORMER Sevcvces ee Pee $9.20@ 9.40 Spring top patent{...$....@8.80 $.. 1 55 Spring first clearf ...$.. wat 20 6.35 
ieee ne 8.60@ 9.05 9.00@ 9.25 Ontario 90% patentst 5. 8005. 90 Spring exports§ ........ 43s 0d . 
Montana ....... 8.10@ 8.45 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patent ....@8.30 ‘Ss: 95 Ontario exports§ ..39s éa@sos 0d 
r soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-It jute 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 1 6 Ibs 
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SNOW IN SOUTHWEST 
DOES IMMENSE GOOD 








Heavy Fall Over Entire Wheat Belt Assures 
Normal Conditions for Next 100 Days 


—Good Crop Anticipated 


kansas Crry, Mo., March 30.—(Spe- 
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Telegram)—A heavy fall of wet 
yesterday and last night covered 
ntire southwestern wheat area from 
lissouri River to the mountains with 
nket ranging in depth from six to 
en inches. At Kansas City six 
; have fallen, and it is still snow- 
In central Kansas the ground is 
d to a depth of several inches, and 
stern and southwestern sections, 
moisture has been the principal 
of the wheat, the fall already 
ts to a foot or more. Oklahoma 
- Texas panhandle also have shared 
snow’s benefits, and reports from 
ka indicate a good fall. 
moisture the principal unsup- 
eed of fields of the entire South- 
his snow apparently insures that 
ve wheat crop will assume normal 
r normal conditions for the next 
s. Not for several years has the 
ome through the winter and start- 
pring growth under more favor- 
iditions. 
Harvey E, Yanrtis. 


:p Conditions 
ind the World 


ivy, wet snowstorm has further 
1 the prospects of the winter 
rop in the Southwest, and from 
ers in that part of the United 
ost optimistic reports are being 
It is said that the present 
ering should insure normal con- 
n the winter wheat belt for the 
days. In the Pacific Northwest, 
wheat is in good condition, and 
ceeding has commenced under 
orable conditions. 
northwestern part of the Unit- 
, work has been delayed by cold 
and although spring seeding has 
commenced by this time of the 
the more southern regions, thus 
e preliminary work has _ been 


nada, warm weather has enabled 
to start operations in many parts 
country. In Alberta, breaking of 
has already commenced, while in 
ewan it is thought that, if the 
continues fine, a start will be 
th sowing at an earlier date than 
en been known in the history of 
vince. It is said that farmers in 
ba have been so greatly encour- 
y returns which they received on 
u's crop that they are very anx- 
begin seeding operations this 


Creat Britain, weather conditions 
cen favorable and wheat is re- 
! to be in excellent condition. In 


Russia the weather has been favorable 
for the winter sown crops. 

The acreage devoted to wheat this 
year in India is smaller than that sown 
last year, but it is above the average 
for 1919-23. 


Sowing Delayed in the Northwest 

Mriywneapous, Minn.—Cold weather 
has retarded field work to date. Ordi- 
narily, seeding of wheat is well under 
way in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota by the end of March, but thus 
far little preliminary work has been 
done. The soil in southern Minnesota is 
in good condition, and seeding should be 
in full swing there within a week. In 
South Dakota the soil is dry, which may 
result in sowing more durum than bread 
wheat. At present the prospect is for a 
slightly increased acreage in southern 
Minnesota, because farmers there made 
money on their wheat last year. 

A Yankton, S. D., correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller writes: “Pros- 
pects for winter wheat throughout this 
section are the best in years, a good 
stand coming through the winter in fine 
shape. Spring seeding started on a 
small scale before the last cold snap. 
Some wheat and oats were planted. We 
had rather a dry season last fall. We 
did not get the usual rains and scarcely 
any snow. The ground is very dry, and 
if we do not get moisture soon there will 
be very little spring wheat planted in 
this section.” 


Large Farm Holdings in Ohio 

Torepvo, On1o.—C. J. West, agricul- 
tural statistician, reports that the 
amount of wheat back on farms in Ohio 
is 4,500,000 bus, which is 1,000,000 less 
than last year at the same time. The 
amount of corn on farms is given as 90,- 
000,000 bus, which is more than double 
the total corn crop of last year, and 
four times the holdings of a year ago. 
The amount of oats back is given as 34,- 
400,000 bus, or 10,000,000 more than last 
year. Naturally, these holdings have an 
influence on the price of feed. 


Pacific Conditions Favorable 

Seattte, WasH.—Winter wheat condi- 
tion is good, and the crop is well ad- 
vanced for the season. Spring wheat 
seeding has been general, and the seed 
is going into the ground under highly fa- 
vorable conditions, there being plenty of 
moisture in the ground in most sections. 


Flood Damage Near Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—The warm weather 
last week caused all the country districts 
to the north of this city, particularly 
Tonawanda, to be flooded. Farmers are 
complaining of the condition of their 
land, and it is feared that the winter 
wheat crops may be damaged. 


British Crop Outlook Improved 
Lonpon, Enc., March 10.—Weather 
conditions were favorable to the growing 
crops during February throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, and wheat is reported as 
generally strong and healthy, although 
where the land has been water logged the 
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plant is not a good color and somewhat 
thin and patchy. Oats and rye look prom- 
ising, and good progress is being made 
with later crops. 


Russian Harvest Situation Discussed 

The harvest situation in Russia is re- 
garded with some nervousness in Berlin, 
according to a cable to the New York 
Times. The Russian trade commissariat 
reports that the grain crop is expected to 
produce 51 puds per dessiatine, against 
a 10-year pre-war average of 51.3. This 
would produce a corn crop of 3,800 to 3,- 
850 million puds of % bus each, but that 
would be 86,000,000 to 136,000,000 puds 
below the estimate of some weeks ago, 
and would practically be the same as the 
yield of 1925. 

The commissariat adds, moreover, that 
whereas the winter has been favorable for 
early sown wheat, the eastern and south- 
ern steppe grain districts still must de- 
pend mainly upon the weather of spring 
and summer. 


JAMES J. RODGERS BUYS 
RICHARDSON BROS. CO. 


Purmapetruia, Pa.—James J, Rodgers, 
for many years active in the flour, grain 
and feed business in the East and well 
known to the trade there as well as to 
many western shippers, has taken over 
the business of Richardson Bros., flour, 
grain and millfeeds, with offices in the 
Bourse Building, this city. He will con- 
tinue the business as the James J. Rod- 
gers Co. 


DEATH OF A. B. RAYMOND 


Former Head of the Raymond-Hadley Co. 
Dies, Aged 69—In Retirement 
for Six Years 


New York, N. Y., March 30.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Arthur B. Raymond, 
well-known New York flour merchant, 
died today, aged 69. For many years he 
was the head of the Raymond-Hadley 
Co., New York millers and exporters, 
but he retired about six years ago. He 
leaves a wife and two daughters. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 











SILENT PARTNERS’ LIABILITY 

The mere fact that those extending 
credit to a firm may not know that a cer- 
tain person is a silent member of the 
partnership will not prevent his being 
held liable to them, held the Indiana ap- 
pellate court in the case of Doerr vs. Hib- 
ben, Hollweg & Co. (150 N. E. 795), the 
court saying, “it is elementary in the law 
of partnership that each partner, wheth- 
er a dormant partner or one active in the 
management of the business, is liable for 
the valid partnership debts.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





A survey of agricultural returns re- 
veals that Saskatchewan, in addition to 
being the leading wheat producing prov- 
ince of the dominion, is also the heaviest 
producer of flaxseed and oats. 
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BAKERS’ PRESIDENT 
MAKES STATEMENT 


Michael Hoffmann Outlines Purpose of 
Forthcoming Bakery Exhibition in His 
Home Town of St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Michael Hoffmann, St. 
Louis, president of the Associate Bakers 
of America, recently made public a state- 
ment in which he outlined the purposes 
of the convention and bakery exhibition 
to be held in St. Louis May 8-8, by the 
association. After calling attention to 
its satisfactory growth during the 10 
years of its existence, Mr. Hoffmann 
said: 

“Our plan is to have the exhibition of 
allied trades houses in conjunction with 
the convention, for the benefit of the 
bakers. The large retail bakery which 
will be operated at this exhibition will 
be taken charge of by the leading bakers 
of the various states. My aim in having 
this bakery with a display is to acquaint 
the public, which will attend the exhibi- 
tion, with the bakery of today, and prove 
that the goods which are being turned 
out by the baker are far superior to 
those formerly made, even by the house- 
wife. 

“We all know the World War caused 
our government to pass some very dras- 
tic rulings on conservation of foodstuffs; 
bakery products headed the list, and we 
were all instructed to use substitutes to 
save white flour, sugar and various other 
articles. The result was that the public 
realized that the products of the oven 
were a necessity, not a luxury. The 
housewives could not live up to the gov- 
ernment rulings and do their own baking, 
so they patronized the baker, and the 
turning point for the baking industry 
was reached. Home bakers soon recog- 
nized the quality and variety of goods 
they could purchase from bakeries at a 
smaller cost than that for which they 
could make them, and the baker has been 
enjoying considerably more business in 
the last 10 years than he formerly did. 

“The industry, through quality prod- 
ucts, has been successful in eliminating 
its greatest competitor, the home baker 
of bread, cakes and pastries. Showing 
these people the line of bakery goods 
which can be purchased today, and get- 
ting them to visit the exhibition solely 
for this purpose, I am sure will be the 
means of educating them to a higher 
regard for modern bakery products. 
Samples will be given to them, and the 
old saying, ‘taste tells,” will certainly 
bring them to realize that they have been 
overlooking the baker in not giving him 
his share in baking their table delicacies.” 





DAIRY AND ICE CREAM MERGER 


New York, N. Y.—The National Dairy 
Products Corporation has contracted to 
acquire the Breyer Ice Cream Co., Phila- 
delphia’s largest ice cream concern, The 
latter’s net income last year was $2,000,- 
000. The dairy corporation will issue 
$5,000,000 worth of preferred stock. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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Lysle Mill at Kansas City Added to Sheffield-Larabee Consolidation 


B B. SHEFFIELD, president of the recently formed 

* Commander Corporation, has purchased the Kansas 
City plant of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
This mill will be linked with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, which was recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Sheffield and his associates, and will be 
operated under that name and become a part of the recently 


Kansas. 


formed Commander Corporation. 


Associated in this enterprise with Mr. Sheffield are F. 
W. Clifford, one of the founders of the Cream of Wheat 
Co., and Eugene Lysle, president of the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co. The latter will become a director of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, although he will continue to operate the 
Lysle company’s plant at Leavenworth on an independent 


basis. 


Mr. Sheffield states that he will make no more purchases 
The acquisition of the Kansas City plant will give 
the Commander Corporation another 1,500 bbls daily ca- 
pacity, together with modern terminal elevator facilities at 
Kansas City, as the Lysle plant’s storage capacity is of the 


of mills. 


most up-to-date type. 


Lysle Mill of Most 
Advanced Type 


The Lysle Kansas City property shares 
with the A mill of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, the reputation’ of 
being the Southwest’s handsomest and 
most expensively built flour mills of the 
modern “daylight” type. 7 

Occupying an ideal site in North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., adjoining the property of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., the mill, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is handsomely housed in a concrete 
and steel building, pilastered to the 
eaves, with broad expanses of wired 
glass. Originally intended, on its com- 
pletion in February, 1922, for an ulti- 
mate capacity of 4,000 bbls, the mill as 
it stands is equipped on only the one side 
with machinery to produce 1,500 to 1,800 
bbls flour per day. 

The elevator, planned for expansion 
to 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 bus storage, at 
present comprises only the head house, 
overequipped with cleaning and han- 
dling machinery. This equipment is, it 
is assumed, likely to prove ideal for the 
new owners in connection with the pur- 
chase and handling of wheat for its wide- 
ly scattered mills. All wheat bought on 
the Kansas City market must, under 
Board of Trade rules, be weighed and 
transferred for shipment beyond at a 
fixed charge for elevation and weighing. 
With only moderate changes in the Lysle 
mill elevator equipment, and with stor- 
age tanks added, the Sheffield interests 
will have every advantage of a large ter- 
minal handling elevator supplementing 
the necessary wheat storage for the mill- 
ing unit. 

LYSLE COMPANY AN OLD ONE 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., which by 
the sale of its Kansas City property re- 
turns to milling at Leavenworth exclu- 
sively, is one of the pioneer concerns of 
the Southwest. The business had its be- 
ginning in 1874, J. C. Lysle, father of E. 
D. Lysle, present president, being its 
founder. Later John Kelley, subse- 
quently of the Kelley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, became associated with Mr. 
Lysle, senior, and for many years the 
Kelley & Lysle Milling Co. was one of 
the outstanding milling companies of 
the Southwest. It was perhaps best 
known abroad of all milling establish- 
ments of this section. About 1900, Mr. 
Lysle purchased the Kelley interest in 
the company. Some years later, upon 
his death, his son became president. J. 
C. Lysle, a grandson of the founder, has 
for several years been assistant manager. 

Since its establishment, the Lysle com- 
pany has devoted its chief attention to 
soft red winter wheat flour, which it sells 
largely in the South and Southeast, the 
center of its most highly developed trade 
territory being Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. Its brands command a pre- 
mium in all of that trade field. In more 
recent years it has developed a domestic 
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Kansas City Plant of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co. Which Has Been Added to the Sheffield-Larabee Chain 








BAKERY MERGER STOCKS SLUMP IN NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., March 30.—(Special Telegram)—Coming immediately 
upon the heels of the announcement of the resignation of William Deininger 
as chairman of the board of directors of the General Baking Corporation, was 
another slump in all bakery stocks accompanied by many rumors as to the 
position of both W. B. Ward and George G. Barber. 

One of these is to the effect that Mr. Ward, on being forced to dispose of 
large holdings in both the General and Continental corporations, had relin- 


quished control in those two companies. 


This rumor no doubt increased the 


selling of stocks, carrying them to new low levels. 
Mr. Barber has issued a statement that the attacks on the stocks are un- 
justified, as the earnings this year are larger than in the same period in the 


previous year, and they indicate a record business. 


He stated that the bal- 


ance sheet as of March 5 showed current assets of nearly $18,000,000, of which 
over $7,000,000 is cash, with current liabilities slightly above $2,000,000. He 
claimed, further, that the best legal opinion was to the effect that the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of Justice could do no less than ap- 
prove everything that the Continental had done up to date. 

George B. Smith, president of the Ward Baking Corporation, and P. H. 
Helms, president of the General Baking Corporation, stated last night that 
the business of both companies continued to be good and that the outlook for 
1926, from the standpoint of both sales and of earnings, was more than 


favorable. 


W. QuackKENBUSH. 








business in hard winter wheat flour, and 
it was the expansion of this trade which 
led to the building of the mill at Kansas 
City. 

For some time Mr. Lysle has made no 
secret of his dislike for the added effort 
required to keep the two mills in opera- 
tion. The Leavenworth plant has always 
been one of the most surely and largely 
profitable mills in the Southwest, and its 
head has long confessed a wish to con- 
fine his activities to the operation of that 
mill with its comfortable annual return. 
The transaction just completed will en- 
able him to do this, while at the same 
time participating in the reward of its 
operation under the strong management 
of the Sheffield-Larabee organization, of 
which he becomes a director. 

With the Larabee mill at St. Joseph 
and the Lysle mill at Kansas City, the 
Sheffield interests occupy a strategic po- 
sition in the lower Missouri River milling 
community. About this production cen- 
ter the mills at Wellington, Hutchinson 
and Marysville, Kansas, and Clinton, Mo., 
group themselves into a strong and elas- 
tic combination with regard to all of the 
elements of wheat supply, production, 
sales and executive direction. 





STRESSES CANADA’S GROWTH 
AS PRODUCER OF WHEAT 


Orrawa, Ont.—The land devoted to 
wheat production in Canada has _ in- 
creased 9,871,100 acres, or 45 per cent, 
in the last 10 years, while that of the 
United States has decreased 8,099,100 
acres, or 13 per cent, according to a 
bulletin received here from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 


“In 1915 Canada’s wheat area stood 
at 12,076,000 acres,” says the bulletin; 
“in 1925 it had risen to 21,958,000. Ten 
years ago the United States wheat acre- 
age was 62,093,100; last year it had de- 
clined to 53,994,000. While the annual 
wheat crop of Canada is still far below 
that of the United States, only a small 
percentage of the dominion’s wheat land 
is yet under cultivation. It is simply a 
question of time until Canada’s wheat 
production will exceed that of the United 
States. 

“Canada’s 1925 wheat crop of 422,327,- 
000 bus ranked second among the nations 
of the world. The United States crop of 
696,522,600 bus was first, and that of 
India, totaling 324,084,600, was third. 
Average yield per acre was 19.2 bus in 
Canada, 12.9 in the United States, and 
10.2 in India. For the five-year period, 
1919-23, Canada’s production record was 
15.5 bus to the acre, that of the United 
States 13.3, and India’s 11.9. 

“More than 80 per cent of the Canadian 
wheat crop is available for export. The 
dominion leads the nations of. the world 
in the export of wheat, shipping to for- 
eign markets as much wheat as the 
United States, Argentina and Australia 
combined. Exports in 1925 totaled 22,- 
344,546 bus, which went to practically 
every country in the world.” 


BILLS OF LADING 

Receipt of a shipment for interstate 
transportation fixes the carrying railway 
company’s liability, regardless of whether 
the formality of issuing a bill of lading is 
observed or not, held the United States 
district court, southern district of New 
York, in the case of Lazarus vs. New 
York Central Railroad (271 Fed. 98). 





BAKERS OF TOLEDO 
WIN THEIR CASE 


Continental Promises to Discontinue Ob jec- 
tionable Practices of Giving Away Cake 
and Bread as Samples 


Totevo, On1o.—Thirty-fire Toledo bak- 
ers recently joined forces in a petition 
to President Coolidge alleging un/air 
practices on the part of the Continental 
Baking Corporation and its branch 
plants, particularly the one located at 
Toledo, and claimed that they were re- 
sorting to trust methods. These bakers 
secured support in high places, and Con- 
gressman W. W. Chalmers, of Toledo, 
took it upon himself to see the matter 
through. The case was referred by the 
President to Attorney General John S. 
Sargent. 

Investigation was started at once and 
A. F. Meyers, assistant attorney general, 
was delegated to go to Toledo. He was 
quoted as saying that the government 
would be without authority excepi in 
cases of interstate commerce, but that 
Ohio had very good antitrust legislation 
in the Valentine law which could be in- 
voked. 

However, according to newspaper 
Stories at Toledo, this will be unneces- 
sary, for the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration has volunteered to back down 
from its recent position. Wade Holland, 
formerly of Toledo, and president of 
the Continental Baking Corporation, is 
reported to have got in touch with Con- 
gressman Chalmers and agreed to cease 
the methods and practices complained 
about, if the case were dropped. This 
means that the company will give «way 
no more bread or cake as samples in in- 
troducing and stimulating the sale of its 
products. Mr. Holland explained that 
it had been the practice of his company, 
and of some other baking concerns, to 
give away certain quantities of bread 
for advertising purposes when a new 
brand is brought out. 


INTEREST IN WHEAT POOLS 
INDICATED IN AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE, Vicrorta, Feb. 16—-The 
daily cable messages received from St. 
Paul, Minn., regarding progress oi the 
international conference on wheat }rob- 
lems, are arousing considerable inter« st in 
Australia. It is realized that, although 
the organization of the state pools is high- 
ly developed, there is room for further 
improvement, and it is hoped that, as 4 
result of the deliberations being con:uct- 
ed, there will be a further strengthening 
of the pools here, as well as a much closet 
and more effective co-operation beiween 
pools of the United States, Canada and 
Australia. Such co-operation, including 
the establishment and operation of 
clearing house for the exchange o! ac- 
curate information regarding crops and 
supplies of grain would, it is considered, 
prove of great mutual advantage. 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 
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WESTERN CANADA 
ISSUE SOLD OUT 


Subscription List to New Issue of Canadian 
Company Made in Financial Reorgani- 
zation Closed Within 24 Hours 


‘Toronto, Ont.—At a special meeting 
held at Toronto on March 22 the share- 
holders of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., approved a proposal of 
the directors to reorganize its capital 
structure. 
ider the proposed plan the company 
is issuing $2,500,000 of 642 per cent cumu- 
lat preferred shares, par $100, and 





86,2°0 shares of common stock of no par 
val Out of the proceeds of this issue 
the company’s bonds which are nearing 
matvrity will be retired, and present 
sharcholders will receive new preferred 
stoc|: plus a proportion of common stock 


in exchange for their holdings. The basis 
of exchange is $60 of preferred stock and 
thre shares of common for each share of 
old stock. The latter has lately been 
quo! at $115, its par value being $100. 

Tic Western Canada company was or- 


gan 1 20 years ago by the amalgamation 
of to older companies of which Andrew 
Kell, then of Brandon, Man., and the 


late s. A. McGaw, then of Goderich, were 
the ds. A mill of 5,000 bbls daily ca- 
paci!: was built at St. Boniface, Man., 
and ‘+r the company acquired by pur- 
chasc ‘he milling properties of the Brack- 
man-‘cer Milling Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
Its t daily capacity is 10,000 bbls flour 
and 10 bbls oatmeal. It also owns and 
operstcs terminal grain elevators at 
Goderich, Winnipeg, Brandon and Cal- 
gary. nd country elevators at 92 points 
in western Canada. The appraisal value 
of its properties is just under $6,000,000, 
and net assets total $7,258,247, which 
is equivalent to over $290 for each pre- 
ferre are represented in this stock is- 
sue, 

Under the new arrangement the com- 
mon stock will carry with it the right to 
vote, and the preferred will be redeem- 
able a\ the option of the company on any 
dividend date at $110 per share with ac- 
crued dividend on 60 days’ notice. 

The president of this company is D. B. 
Hanne. who was Sir Henry Thornton’s 
predecessor as head of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, and its general manager 
is J. J. Page. 

A. J. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., Toronto, is 
the financial agent for the new stock, and 
the portion offered to the public was sold 
within 24 hours. 





ACIDITY RESTRICTIONS 
RESUMED IN GREECE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Word has been re- 
ceived by exporters here that the chemi- 
cal restrictions as to the acidity content 
of flour imported into Greece have gone 
back into effect. This means that the 
sulphuric acidity of second quality flour 
must not exceed .150 per cent. This rul- 
ing has been found practically impos- 
9 for American millers to comply 
with. 

Since these restrictions were removed 
by decree on Jan. 15, a very satisfactory 
business has been done with Greece in 
low grade flours, and the new ruling is 


especially 
mills 
of the 


discouraging to exporting 
Word has been received by some 
e mills that Greek importers of 





Amer can and Canadian flours are solic- 
iting funds to fight these prohibitive reg- 
ulations which favor the Greek miller so 
stronyly to the practical exclusion of the 
miller in the United States and Canada. 
ALBERT V. DAYTON, OF 


NEW YORK, RETIRES 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Albert V. Dayton, 
for 2! years one of the active men in 
the New York office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., has tendered his resignation 
With effect from April 1. Mr. Dayton 
has had this step in mind for some time, 
but, like many other active men, hesitat- 
ed to step out of the whirl of business 
affairs into a more quiet life. 

He was the recipient of a very hand- 
some ‘ribute from the Washburn Crosby 
he but greater still was the one paid 

lm hy his closest business associate 
When he said that “severing these rela- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tions of about a quarter century of busi- 
ness activity and close personal friend- 
ship was a hard jolt, and the ties that 
bound men together were well illustrated 
by the many affectionate regrets of those 
with whom he came in daily contact, 
fellow-employees, customers and com- 
petitors—certainly a fine tribute to any 
man.” 

Mr. Dayton was one of the founders 
of the New York Flour Club, and for 
many years an active worker in that or- 
ganization. 





KENTUCKY MILL BURNED 

Nasuvittze, Tenn.—The flour mill 
owned by O. T. Nichols at Cave City, 
Ky., was burned on March 27. Mr. 
Nichols had only recently bought the 
plant, and had added several improve- 
ments to it. It is estimated that the loss 
will total $14,000, of which $8,000 is cov- 
ered by insurance. 


MANITOBA FARMERS 
EXPAND ELEVATORS 


Winnirec, Man.—Farmers in Mani- 
toba who belong to the wheat pool are 
going ahead with their plans to build 
pool elevators at a number of points in 
that province. A start was made last 
year with eight of these country houses. 
Now it is planned that a score or more 
of new ones will be ready for this year’s 
crop. All of these are being built under 
the pool’s plan to provide an elevator at 
every point where 10,000 acres or more 
of grain are under the pool contract. 

In Saskatchewan the same plan is fol- 
lowed with reference to new elevators 
and, in addition, the pool of that prov- 
ince is negotiating for the purchase of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Ltd. 

Of the three western grain provinces, 
Alberta is the only one that has not 
gone in for pool elevators. There, the 
management is opposed to this policy 
and, accordingly, no country elevators 
have so far been acquired. This is quite 
an optional matter with the individual 
pools, and the fact that Alberta does not 





.follow the policy pursued in Saskatche- 


wan and Manitoba is not indicative of 








On Special Mission to London 





W. R. Clarke 


this continent and oversea know 

W. R. Clarke. He has been ac- 
tively selling flour for a good many 
years. Although from the Old Country, 
Mr. Clarke’s earlier experience in this 
business was gained with some of the 
largest milling companies in the United 
States. Latterly he has been more par- 
ticularly identified with the Canadian 
trade. The immediate occasion for pub- 
lishing this portrait is to be found in the 
fact that Mr. Clarke is at present in 
London, Eng., as a special representative 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
of Toronto. 


Mtais people in the flour trade of 


disagreement. It simply means that 
each pool is democratically following its 
own course so far as local storage and 
shipping facilities are concerned. 





CONTINENTAL INQUIRY POSTPONED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The hearings on 
the Continental Baking Corporation be- 
fore the examiner of the Federal Trade 
Commission have been postponed until 
April 5. 


FIXED DUTY IS SOUGHT 
FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Pracur, CzecHostovaKia, March 9.— 
The continued retrogression in the price 
of wheat is making flour buyers nervous 
because they have lost money on all lots 
bought thus far. Business generally is 
very bad. The quantity of flour sold dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been small. 
Certain American mills are delivering 
flour on consignment against credit ad- 
vances. The price for this flour has to 
be fixed within eight to ten weeks, and 
by this method the larger firms are in a 
position to cover their needs and to sell 
flour at prices of the day, so that the 
desire to make firm purchases on load- 
ing becomes less and less. 

A changing duty of about 65c was in- 
troduced on March 1 by the Czechoslo- 
vakian government, but it will depend up- 
on developments in the wheat market 
whether this will remain. Farmers, wheat 
importers, millers and flour merchants 
are endeavoring to have these changing 
duties made into fixed duties of the same 
amount, whereas the working people in 
Czechoslovakia wish them retained. A 
moderate, fixed duty would be of advan- 
tage to the import of flour. Now the 
importer has not only to carry the risk 
of the duty, but also that of its removal. 

Czechoslovakia and Germany will have 
to import American flour, but the ex- 
tent of the imports will depend upon the 
trend of prices. 








SASKATCHEWAN ELEVATOR 
PURCHASE TO BE SETTLED 


Winnieec, Man.—A memorandum 
commenting on the offer of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., to 
purchase the bulk of the assets of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., has been issued to its shareholders. 
The offer, which has been under discus- 
sion for some time, is to have further 
consideration, and will be either accepted 
or rejected by a meeting of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co.’s 
shareholder delegates, which, it is an- 
nounced, will be held in Regina, April 9. 





BRYCE SMITH IS S. W. 
MANAGER OF CONTINENTAL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bryce B. Smith, 
who was last week elected to the board 
of directors of the General Baking Cor- 
poration, has returned from New York, 
where he spent a week. He will be gen- 
eral manager of all plants of the organi- 
zation in the Southwest. The purchasing 
of flour will be done in New York, al- 
though it is believed that Mr. Smith’s 
recommendations will be largely fol- 
lowed. 





MANITOBA GOVERNMENT 
SELLS MORE ELEVATORS 


Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba gov- 
ernment has sold 18 of its country eleva- 
tors to the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
for $101,000, the price paid for the indi- 
vidual houses ranging from $1,000 to 
$9,000. This organization owns many 
elevators previously purchased from the 
provincial government, and holds still 
others on lease. 





TENNESSEE MILL BURNS 
FOLLOWING EXPLOSION 


NasHVILLE, TenN.—The explosion of a 
gasoline tank on an engine at the Pike- 
ville (Tenn.) Flour Mills resulted in a 
fire last week that destroyed the plant. 
The flames also spread across the street 
and burned a large mercantile establish- 
ment. According to a news dispatch, 
the total loss is estimated at $50,000. 
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WARD GROUP DENIES 
FORMING OF TRUST 


Answer to Federal Charge Declares William 
B. Ward Has Control Only of 
Holding Company 


Battimore, Mv.—General denial that 
the Ward Food Products Corporation, 
incorporated under the laws of Mary- 
land with a potential capitalization of 
$2,000,000,000, is operating or intends 
to operate in violation of the federal 
antitrust laws was made in answers to 
government charges filed here last week. 

The answers were in three parts. One 
was in the name of the Ward Food 
Products Corporation, another in the 
names of the Ward Baking Corporation 
and George B. Smith, and the third in 
the names of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, George G. Barber and 
Howard B. Ward. 

In the suit in equity instituted by the 
government in February, seven corpora- 
tions and eight individuals were cited as 
violating the Clayton act and the Sher- 
man antitrust law. The other defend- 
ants are expected to answer later. 

The answers filed last week denied 
that the defendant corporations possessed 
unlimited charter powers and were au- 
thorized to issue capital stock “hereto- 
fore unheard of in corporate financing.” 

It was asserted that half the bread 
consumed in the United States is pro- 
duced by the consumers in their homes, 
and that this is true also as to cake, but 
in a much greater degree, hence it would 
be impossible to create a monopoly as 
charged, even if all bakeries in the coun- 
try should merge. 

It was admitted in the answers that 
inventions in the industry have reduced 
the cost of production of baked products, 
but it was alleged that the costs of other 
elements, such as labor and materials, 
have increased production costs. 

Denial was made that the cost to the 
consumer has been increased despite 
economies in production, and that sav- 
ings from economies have been absorbed 
by the corporations. It also was denied 
that profits have increased since the 
merger, and it was contended that lower 
production costs have benefited consum- 
ers by preventing rises in prices. 

Special denials were made as follows: 

That bread and cake are, or will be, 
delivered over state lines, which would 
be a matter of interstate commerce. 

That the corporation plans to bring all 
wholesale cake and bread bakeries un- 
der a single head. 

That the Ward corporation has acquired, 
or proposes to acquire, either the 
whole or a substantial part of the 
stocks or other shares of capital of 
each of the other corporate defendants 
named in the petition, or of other 
corporations in interstate commerce in 
baking or related industries, for re- 
ducing or eliminating competition, 

That it is the purpose to violate the 
Clayton act or any other law “either 
in letter or in spirit.” 

That there is a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or that there is, or is in pros- 
pect, any unreasonable restraint of 
trade. 

Prompt marketing of bread and cake 
is essential, the answers affirmed, and 
precludes any attempt to restrain trade. 
Distant deliveries of bread and cake 
are impracticable, it was asserted. 

The main office of the Ward Food 
Products Corporation is not in New 
York, but in Baltimore, the answer of 
that corporation asserted. It is admit- 
ted that William B. Ward is the execu- 
tive head and chairman of the board of 
directors, but denial is made that Mr. 
Ward is an officer, director or control- 
ling stockholder of any of the other de- 
fendant corporations or that he controls 
or directs any of them, “except so far as 
it may be true of the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, which is not engaged 
in business of any kind.” 

The words in quotations were explained 
by the assertion in the answer that the 
Ward Food Products Corporation “ex- 
ists only as a corporate shell, has no 
stock and owns no property of any kind.” 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
and the nine subsidiaries in the bakery 
merger, it was admitted, aggregate an- 
nual sales of between $80,000,000 and 
$100,000,000. 





Canada imported over $70,000,000 
worth more goods from the United States 
during the past year than in 1924. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Another quiet week in flour has been 
recorded by spring wheat millers. Some 
business was done early in the week on 
the breaks, and the reported sales aver- 
aged 25@40 per cent of capacity. Evi- 
dently, the alleged speculative influences 
at work in the market have destroyed 
confidence, because many buyers who ap- 
parently were about ready to place or- 
ders, withdrew when the market ad- 
vanced. Ordinarily, it is an advancing 
market that brings in business, but it has 
been so erratic of late that buyers do not 
know where they are. 

Price Cutting Reported.—For the 
present, it is a buyers’ market. The un- 
dertone lacks strength or stability, and 
millers are more aggressive than usual. 
In consequence, extremely low prices are 
reported daily from practically all mar- 
kets. Sales are represented to have been 
made at 50@75c bbl under mills’ quota- 
tions in the West. 

Specifications Slow.—Shipping direc- 
tions are at a low ebb, which accounts 
for the present light production. Most 
mills have a fair volume of business on 
their books, but they are unable to get 
their trade to furnish shipping directions. 
Temporarily, there seem to be more de- 
linquent contracts than usual, despite the 
carrying charges which mills claim to be 
levying. 

Clears Steady.—Clears are inactive, 
but steady. Recent export demand for 
second clear has helped this grade some- 
what, and stabilized the price. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 
Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent 
*Fancy clear, 
*First clear, 
*Second clear, 

*140-lb jutes. 


RYE FLOUR 


The demand for rye flour this year 
has been so poor that some companies 
have ceased grinding this grain entirely. 
The prices buyers are willing to pay is 
not enough to cover the cost of raw ma- 
terial, milling and marketing. Sales by 
local mills have been very small, usually 
a few barrels in a mixed car. Outside 
millers, temporarily, appear to control the 
business, and local millers seem willing 
to let them have it at the prices named. 

The nominal asking price for pure 
white rye flour is $5.10@5.25 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium $4.55@4.70, and pure dark $3.65 
@3.80. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,450 bbls flour, compared with 
10,690 the previous week. 


Year ago 

$8.00 @8.55 
8.60@8.80 7.75 @8.05 
8.20@8.40 7.60@7.80 
7.20@7.55 7.10@7.45 
6.60@6.80 6.75 
4.00@4.20 5.2 


March 30 
$8.90@9.20 


jute... : 
jute...«. 
jute... 


DURUM 


Macaroni manufacturers are complain- 
ing of a let-up in demand for their 
products, and this in turn is reflected in 
the inquiry for semolinas. For many 
weeks, however, the latter has been light, 
and millers perforce figured that manu- 
facturers were supplying their needs 
from resale offerings or using substi- 
tutes. Resellers are less in evidence 
than for some time, but demand from 
manufacturers has practically ceased. 
Sales last week were much below aver- 
age, and mills are getting to a point 
where new business or a reduction in out- 
put is imperative. 

Prices are firm at 4%@4%%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, for No. 2 semolina, 
and 44%.@4'%4c for No. 3 semolina and 
durum fancy patent. There is no export 
inquiry for durum clears, the latter being 
of slow sale, even as low as $4.40 bbl, in 
jutes, Minneapolis. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 380 as follows; 





sight, $4.85% ; three-day, $4.8514 ; 60-day, 
$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.90. 

In the week ending March 27, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 61,- 
685 bbls durum products, compared with 
54,192 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 80 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 174% were in operation March 30: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 21-27 .... 529,200 237,206 45 
Previous week .. 529,200 195,050 37 
WOOF BBO wccecces 548,700 147,761 27 
Two years ago... 579,600 208,437 36 
Three years ago. 561,100 313,010 55 
Four years ago.. 546,000 303,230 56 
Five years ago... 546,000 313,065 57 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 4,261 bbls last week, 400 
in the previous week, 5,714 a year ago, 
and 2,400 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILES 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 21-27 .... 319,140 167,455 52 
Previous week .. 420,990 210,126 50 
VOAP ABO ~ oc cicees 433,890 209,777 48 
Two years ago... 426,690 219,239 51 
Three years ago. 291,450 154,841 53 
Four years ago.. 421,890 162,775 38 
Five years ago... 408,690 194,190 47 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Feb. 27 63 70,165 211,628 180,585 1,165 
Mch. 6 62 69,965 225,541178,296 918 
Mch. 13 62 68,765 217,346 186,039 913 
Mch. 20 63 70,165 210,126 191,689 5,953 
Mch. 27 49 53,190 167,455 163,397 1,193 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to March 27, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


c— Output, -—Exports—, 

1925-26 1924-25 1926-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ... 7,938 6,549 55 199 

Se. TOME os vsen 340 260 eee eee 

Duluth-Superior 661 664 ape ae 

| ey 7,345 7,190 70 204 
WHEAT 


Milling inquiry for cash wheat offer- 
ings was good throughout the week. Buy- 
ers bought everything offered, especially 
if at diversion points. Mills have also 
been buying wheat in store at Duluth. 
Inquiry from the East, however, for 
shipment via the lakes, has ceased. Local 
demand the latter part of last week was 
sufficient to advance the premiums on or- 
dinary and intermediate qualities, but on 
the top grades they show a decline of 
1@2c bu for the week. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
5@9c bu over the May option, 11% per 
cent protein 6@10c over, 12 per cent 8 
@12c over, 12% per cent 10@13c over, 13 
per cent 12@14c over, 18% per cent 18 
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@15c over, 14 per cent 14@16c over, and 
15 per cent 15@I17c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
27 was $1.51%,@1.68%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.51%,@1.58%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 30 at $1.5654@1.66%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.565%@1.57%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
27 was $1.254%,.@1.43, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.201%,@1.35. No. 1 amber closed 
March 30 at $1.3825%,@1.40%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.27%@1.88%. 

Based on the close, March 30, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.38 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.35; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.37, No. 1 northern $1.84; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to March 27, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-28 





Minneapolis .. 78,494 79,492 75,661 98,828 
Duluth ...... 56,216 91,827 26,648 47,838 
Totals ..... 134,710 171,319 102,309 146,666 


Wheat in Minneapolis elevators as re- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
March 27, with comparisons, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 








1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,350 3,771 4,123 3,810 
No. 1 northern... 333 3,363 1,173 1,233 
No. 2 northern... 184 988 1,719 1,522 
GERAIS ccccsecve 3,960 4,977 7,618 8,741 
Botals wsccves 6,827 13,099 14,633 15,306 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending March 27, and the 
closing prices on March 29. respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn, 65@69Yec, 65@68c; 
No. 8 white oats, 3544,@37%4c, 36%@ 
36%%c; No. 2 rye, 785%@83%c, 79%@ 
81%c; barley, 51@63c, 51@63c. 

Stocks. of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


Mch.28 Mch.29 Mch.31" 


Mch. 27 Mch. 20 1925 1924 1923 
Corn ... 586 576 1,192 1,674 431 
Oats ..19,550 19,641 21,340 4,801 9,772 
Barley .3,485 3,560 2,189 620 905 
Rye ....3,564 8,534 1,024 7,969 3,120 
Flaxseed 724 732 367 156 17 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 21-27, 1926, with comparisons: 


~—Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1926 25 1926 1925 
Wh’ t, bus.1,480,950 1,001,490 1,003,580 754,600 
Flour, bbis.. 9,302 19,563 231,371 164,647 
Millstuff, 
tons ..... 521 956 14,688 9,592 
Corn, bus...147,400 184,710 164,700 541,150 
Oats, bus...422,220 463,080 560,970 942,900 
Barley, bus.357,080 268,870 387,010 186,450 
Rye, bus.... 69,120 74,250 36,400 72,030 
Flaxs’d, bus.103,680 148,350 51,000 16,250 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks.$. ;¢ @ 20.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.4 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........- 2.30@ 2.35 
Rye flour, white* ............. 5.10@ 5.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.65@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 7.55@ 7.65 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 7.35@ 7.45 
Rolled: oata®® 2... cccccccevcee «+-»@ 2.40 
Linseed oil meal* ............- 47.00 @47.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
STATE MILL MAKES GOOD SHOWING 


A statement issued by A. G. Sorlie, 
governor of North Dakota, with refer- 
ence to the State Mill & Elevator, shows 
that under the new management the mill 
last year earned $143,482. The interest 
on the bonded indebtedness and depre- 
ciation for 1925 was $331,525. 

Commenting on the figures, the gov- 
ernor stated: “If the capital stock invest- 
ed in the mill and elevator had been paid 
up, the operating earnings for the year 
would have paid 3 per cent on the invest- 
ment.” 


RED STAR YEAST REPRESENTATIVE DEAD 


James J. Cook, St. Paul representative 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
died of heart trouble in his office, March 
24. Mr. Cook had attended a meeting 
of retail bakers in Minneapolis the eve- 
ning before, and had appeared to be in 
good health. The following morning he 
telephoned his usual order to the Minne- 
apolis branch, and shortly after, when 
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his stenographer arrived. at the office, she 
found him dead in his chair. Mr. Cook 
was a widower and was 60 years old. 


TWIN CITY RETAIL BAKERS MEET 


Bakers of Minneapolis and St. Paul, ali 
members of the Minnesota Retail Bakery 
Association, together with allied trades 
representatives, to the number of 73, held 
a stag party in Minneapolis on March 23 
The meeting, designed to strengthen as. 
sociation work, was very successful, and 
the entertainment was unusually good. 


NOTES 


B. C. Bigelow has left Cochran, Wis, 
to take charge of the Sentinel Butte, N, 
D., mill. 

H. H. King, president of the H_ H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, ‘5 at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., is visiting Oma- 
ha and Kansas City. 

John W. Kress has bought the flour and 
feed business at Sparta, Wis., of the 
Grand Rapids Milling Co. 

E. P. Mitchell, of the Washburn ( ros. 
by Co. of the Southwest, Kansas ‘ity, 
was in Minneapolis March 30. 

George A. Daut, the Ohio repres: nts. 
tive of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., visited 
the mill office in New Ulm last week. 

The Reliance Feed Co., Minneapols, is 
moving into more commodious offices on 
the fifth floor of the Corn Exchange 

L. B. Callahan is now representin:: the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn, 
in northern Illinois, with headquarters at 
Moline. 

Brigadier General R. P. Clark. the 
Vancouver, B. C., representative of Lo- 
gan & Bryan, grain, was in Minneapolis 
last week visiting friends, on his w:y to 
New York. 

H. L. Beecher, president of the J agle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, attendod a 
meeting of the executive committ:e of 
the Federation in Chicago last week and 
from there went east. 


The Western Flour Mills, Davenport, 
Iowa, have employed E. C. Schlic!:t to 
represent them in Ohio, West Vir zinia 
and Pennsylvania, with headqua:ters, 
temporarily, at Cleveland. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president o° the 
Commander Corporation, Minnea lis, 
expects to leave April 2 for Hot Springs, 
Ark., to spend Easter with his two sons, 
who are students at Yale University. 


A. A. Lamark, traffic manager for the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsh irgh, 
was in Minneapolis last week on his way 
to northern Minnesota to look after some 
timber holdings belonging to L. C. Nevw- 
some. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., announces the appointme:t of 
Charles T. McCarthy as its eastern New 
England representative, succeeding Wal- 
ter E. Fuller. Mr. McCarthy has been 
with the company for some time in that 
territory. The company has als ap 
pointed John J. McCarthy its represen 
tative in Indiana, with headquarters # 
Indianapolis, succeeding Stanley C. By- 
rum. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The continued slow flour demand indi- 
cates that buyers are not disposed {o de- 
part from their hand-to-mouth t: ctics 
The trade will probably adhere tc this 
rule through the spring and summ«:r, 
at any rate until a good idea of th: ne# 
crop can be obtained. 

Mills have sold no supplies for the 
opening of navigation, and are nt it 
clined to make offers, due to the uncer 
tainty of when the shipping seaso: wil 
open. 

Quotations, March 27, at Dulut'-St 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-0 
cottons: 








1926 1:25 
ed ee $8.70@8.95 $7.65 @7." 
8.35@8.70 7.40 7.8 
First clear, jute...... 7.00@7.25 7.25 @7.5 
Second clear, jute .... 6.00@6.25 6.25 @6.5 
Scattering orders for durum flour wet 
booked last week for prompt and 5)-daf 
shipment. Inquiry is steady, but doe 
not always result in business. Bocking 
consist of small amounts for immediate 
or near-by requirements. 
Some cars of rye flour were scld ! 
the outside trade last week. This sho 


First patent 
Second patent 
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an improvement on the previous one, 
when inquiry was negligible. Locally 
there has been no change, buyers confin- 
ing themselves to covering their estab- 
lished trade requirements. Quotations, 
March 27, f.o.b., mills, in 98-Ib cottons: 
pure rye, $5.25 bbl; No. 2 straight, $4.85; 


No. 3 dark, $3.95; No. 5 blend, $5.90; 
No. & rye, $4.40. 
Milling and elevator interests were in 


the :.arket for any durum wheat avail- 
able at generally unchanged limits last 
week. but the spot spring market was 
High protein wheat was neglected, 
e buyers have large stocks of it. 
The . i\tside market, however, was anxious 
to g- hold of high protein wheat. The 
top vinge of bids on some grades of 
both -pring and durum wheat has been 
brow | more in line with buyers’ views, 
and has resulted in business. 

Ss! ing houses report export interest 
as t) lightest for some years. Millers 
iken some boat space to move 
ring and durum wheat east at the 
of navigation, but vesselmen de- 
clare at chartering so far is very light. 
Rece ‘s outstripped the rail shipments, 
and a result the elevator stocks in- 
crea moderately. Cash No. 1 dark 
nort closed, March 27, at $1.58'2@ 
1.70 u; No. 2 dark, $1.5542@1.65%2; 
No *k, $1.481424@1.654%; No. 1 north- 
ern g, $1.5812@1.62%%2. 

Ir rye market, export bids which 
had held under the market for some 
time e accepted, and several cargoes 
wert ked to go out at the opening of 
navi; n. Further bids were reported, 
and result in more business later. 
No. ot showed strength and moved 
up t iy price, closing on March 27 
at 85 yu. 

B: buyers have refused the occa- 
siona erings because of the congested 
stora ituation. Their houses are full, 
and | are awaiting the opening of 
lake ping. It will probably take 
severa! weeks before there is enough 
storage space for them to start buying. 
Price ro ge is unchanged at 46@62c bu, 
accor« to quality. 

The «rst eargo of oats was worked 
last w for export. More inquiries are 
being r-ceived, and the outlook is more 
promis .g. A good local demand exists 
for tl resent supplies coming on the 
marke oth feeders and elevators being 
interes!.d. No. 8 white is still held 3c 
under Chicago May, and closed on 
Mare at 87%4¢ bu. 

Du Superior flour output, as re- 
ported 'o The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 


bbls activity 
16,160 44 


slow 
beca 


have 
thei: 


opel 


maroh 21-27 . sceuween eaee 
oh oan 

Year 
Two ago 
_ Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 
No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


136% 
135% 





4 131% @151% 
130% @150% 
% 132% @152% 
133% @153% 140% 
133% @153% 140% 
137% @155% 144% 
@156 138 @156 145 143 


Recc' pts and shipments for the week 
ending arch 27, with comparisons, in 
bushel. (000’s omitted) : 

—Receipts—,. -——Shipments—, 


. Wh 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
eprin 230 399 84 15 38 27 


138% 
137% 
139% 


Duru 224 218 312 179 10 58 
Wint 1 1 1 10 
Bond 3 20 aha 


Tot 458 638 397 194 48 95 


Corn $% 16 206 o. *. 
dats 113 6 25 1 4 

Be ‘6 6 Mi 5s o0 
ys 105 73 116 49 1 255 
Bark 3 50 55 
Na 7 5 es es oe ee 

ax 35 25 17 20 21 50 


Mr. id Mrs. H. W. Zinsmaster left 
larcl!) 7 for Des Moines, Iowa. 


om duluth Universal mill was shut 
own several days last week, making 
ae: nd overhauling, but is again in 

ation, 
Sto 
Tease 
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Agains 
B. § 
ulut} 
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of grain at Duluth-Superior in- 
‘95,000 bus during the week end- 
ch 27, and elevator and boat 
now aggregate 27,889,000 bus, 
1,433,000 a year ago. 

kman, general manager of the 
‘uperior Milling Co., accompa- 
Mrs. Stockman, left March 80 

















for New York, and will sail April 10 for 
a three months’ trip to Europe. 
F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 

Patent flour continued its downward 
price here last week, dropping 35c bbl. 
The price of feed, however, remained un- 
changed. March 27, patent flour was 
quoted at $8.85 bbl. 

- » 

In 1924 Montana ground approximate- 
ly 20 per cent of her total wheat crop in 
her own mills, according to data com- 
piled by the Montana trade commission. 
In that year 9,337,994 bus were ground, 
whereas in 1923 the figure was only 6,- 
173,725, and in 1922 it was 1,263,096. 

Joun A. Curry. 





BISCUIT MERGER PLANS 
DISCUSSED IN CANADA 


MontTreaL, Que.—Negotiations are un- 
der way for a merger of big biscuit 
concerns in Canada, to be concluded in 
the course of the present year. B. A. 
Marven, Ltd., Moncton, N. B., the Mc- 
Cormick Mfg. Co., London, Ont., one or 
more of the Montreal biscuit concerns, 
and the Northwest Biscuit Co., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., are included in the proposal. 
The new company will have its head of- 
fices in Montreal. 

There is no talk at present of issuing 
any stock for the merged company, al- 
though the promoters have in view a 
bond issue of $1,400,000. The scheme 
may also include the Paulin-Chambers 
Biscuit Co., Winnipeg. That firm, how- 
ever, it is understood, has not yet finally 
decided to affiliate. 


BREAD PRICE CUTTING 
CAMPAIGN FAILS 


Totepvo, Oun1o.—Bakers at Toledo re- 
cently advanced the price of bread from 
7c to 8c for the 1-lb loaf, and from 10c 
to 11%c for the 1%-lb loaf. The chain 
stores announced that they would not 
follow the advance, but would maintain 
the old price. 

These chain stores and their competi- 
tion have always been a thorn in the flesh 
of the independent grocer. Therefore, 
Berdan & Co., leading wholesale grocers 
at Toledo, thought they saw an oppor- 
tunity to render a service to their grocery 
clientéle which would be appreciated. 
They arranged with the Detroit, Mich., 
plant of the National Biscuit Co. to act 
as its agents in the sale of bread in To- 
ledo, and offered it at the old scale prices 
to meet the chain store competition. 

They notified 1,000 independent grocers 
that this bread would be available at these 
prices through this agency, and secured 
orders, as a result, of only 600 loaves, 
less than one loaf per grocer. So they 
gave up the proposition and the agency 
in disgust within 24 hours. 








FEDERATION CONVENTION DISCUSSED 
Cuicaco, Iru.—A meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation was held here on March 26, 
at which time plans for the annual con- 
vention to be held April 22-23 were dis- 
cussed. Those present were: B. W. 
Marr, chairman of the board; Sydney 
Anderson, president; A. P. Husband, 
secretary; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co; C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwest- 
ern Milling Co. Inc; F. J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co; John H. 
Mulliken, Washburn Crosby Co. 





VANCOUVER ELEVATOR BURNED 

Vancovuver, B. C.—The elevator, feed 
plant and warehouse of the Manitoba 
Grain Co., Ltd., Vancouver, were burned 
on March 19. The elevator had a capac- 
ity of 100,000 bus, and was erected some 
15 years ago by E. A. Burnett. The 
Manitoba Grain Co., Ltd., purchased the 
plant in the fall of 1925 and was doing an 
extensive business in screenings and 
feeds. The loss was only partially cov- 
ered by insurance, and the cause of the 
fire is unknown. 





Winnipeg dealers report an increased 
demand for farm lands, and half section 
transactions are more numerous than for 
several years. 
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Investigation of the United States Tariff Commission 
Occupies Washington 


The Senate has embarked upon its in- 
vestigation of the United States Tariff 
Commission. That seems to be about the 
only inquiry, of all of those heretofore 
prophesied, which is materializing. Just 
how much the tariff commission probe 
will bring forth is problematical. Cer- 
tain it is that an attempt will be made 
to drag in the President’s attitude 
toward members of the commission. 

So, on the eve of the political cam- 
paign, comes only the inquiry into the 
tariff commission. The first thing the 
Senate committee asked for was a com- 
plete record of the minutes of the com- 
mission to date. Much of that has al- 
ready been made public. The rest of it 
soon will be. With the record of the 
minutes the senatorial committee will be- 
gin its quizzing. Already the committee 
has asked the Department of State and 
the President to recall W. S. Culbertson, 
now minister to Roumania, who served 
on the commission before entering the 
diplomatic service. No answer has as 
yet been given by the State department 
to that request. 

It is the purpose to ask Mr. Culbert- 
son about his appointment to the diplo- 
matic corps. It has been virtually 
charged that the President desired, be- 
cause of outside pressure, to get rid of 
him as a member of the tariff commis- 
sion, and that the only way he could be 
enticed away from that post was the 
offer of an attractive one abroad. 

The charges that blanket resignations 
were demanded from appointees to the 
commission will also be aired. At the 
last minute the Senate adopted the 
amendments to the resolution of inquiry 
calling for investigation along those lines. 

Democrats in both branches hail this 
inquiry into the tariff commission. They 
are trying hard to make the tariff an 
issue. The Republicans to date have 
tried hard to have the tariff issue kept 
in the background. There is no desire 
to open that question at the present 
time. In the House, Democrats have 
talked tariff at every opportunity. They 
have been rather nonplussed, it is true, 
when governors of nine southern Demo- 
cratic states have signed a petition to 
the President against any decrease in the 
tariff on vegetable oils. 

Professor Frank W. Taussig, of Har- 
vard University, the first chairman of 
the tariff commission, startled many of 
the Republicans when he stated that the 
flexible provisions of the tariff act might 
just as well be abandoned. Those pro- 
visions have not been used much, but 
only recently the President raised the 
tariff on butter from 8c to 12c, the limit 
within his power being a 50 per cent in- 
crease. He also made it plain that he did 
not intend, without further inquiry, to 
change the duties on linseed oil products. 
But the data on other inquiries are be- 
fore him, notably that on sugar. 

Professor Taussig’s statement that the 
flexible provisions were not particularly 
valuable took away from some of the 
proponents of the present tariff act their 
chief argument. Those who have asked 
for changes in certain schedules have 
been told that, if warranted, changes 
could be made in individual cases by 
means of the flexible provisions. 


BREAD TRUST INQUIRY'S PROGRESS 


No further moves have been made in 
connection with the proposed inquiries 
into the so-called bread trust. That was 
to be expected. The quick action of the 
Department of Justice in filing suits 
against the Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration and several large baking com- 
pemes forestalled any action on the reso- 
ution for inquiry introduced in the Sen- 





ate by Robert M. La Follette, who has 
said he would not push for action on his 
resolution, but would await develop- 
ments. 

Developments came last week when the 
Ward corporation, the Continental, the 
General and others, filed answers to the 
charges made by the government. Neces- 
sarily these answers were general denials 
of the charges made. The issues have 
now been joined. Just how soon there 
can come a trial in the courts is not 
known, but the fact that the cases are 
pending will forestall] any senatorial in- 
quiry. 


A DULL SESSION OF CONGRESS 


There is one thing which every ob- 
server of Washington politics comments 
on these days. ‘That is the dullness of 
the present session of Congress. There 
have been no spectacular battles. Party 
issues have largely been dormant. 

The very active coalition between the 
Republican and Democratic leaders is 


blamed. On the tax bill there was a 
combination. It was so on the world 
court. Now there is one on the Italian 


debt settlement. Last week, Democrats 
combined with Republicans to approve 
the nomination of ‘Thomas F. Woodlock 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


FARM RELIEF OPPOSITION TELLING 


Last week, hearings were continued on 
the legislation proposed for the relief of 
the farmers of the Middle West, but no 
appreciable progress has been made. 
The conviction continues to grow that 
Congress will adjourn without anything 
being done. 

Vigorous opposition to the bill spon- 
sored by the American Council of Agri- 
culture, led by such well-informed men 
as Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is making 
itself felt. It was certain to come. As 
time passed, sponsors of the legislation 
have been changing front. The fact that 
they based their original demand upon 
the situation with regard to the corn sur- 
plus in Iowa, and now have asked that 
corn be not included as one of the basic 
commodities, has created much comment. 
Moreover, it has added to the consterna- 
tion of the American Council of Agri- 
culture leaders. 

It is predicted that within a short time 
a bill will come out of the House com- 
mittee on agriculture, but not with such 
support as to insure victory. The chances 
still are that the bill, whatever it pro- 
vides, will meet with such opposition on 
the House floor as to fall by the way- 
side. And when it does so fall, there will 
not be much weeping, except by pro- 
fessional agitators. Reports from the 
farm areas are that the farmers are more 
concerned about getting in this year’s 
crop. Leaders of the co-operatives, too, 
seem perfectly willing to let matters take 
their own course. 





CONTINENTAL SELLS 
ITS MADISON PLANT 


The Continental Baking Corporation 
has sold its plant at Madison, Wis., for- 
merly known as the Occident Baking 
Co., to Louis Garttner. The latter, who 
prior to a year ago was president of the 
Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will operate as the Gardner Baking Co. 
The sale, it is said, is the result of the 
failure of the Continental to make a suc- 
cess of its plants in small towns, and it 
may be followed by the disposal of other 
of its bakeries similarly situated. 
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KANSAS CITY 
The fluctuating grain markets again 
proved a handicap to selling flour last 
week. Total bookings in the Southwest 
are slightly better, a few mills making 


good sales at the low points. As has 
continually been the case this winter, 
buyers have little confidence in current 
values. 

Prices declined 15@20c bbl early last 
week, but later strength in wheat and 
declines in millfeed caused them to close 
practically unchanged, Premiums are a 
trifle easier. 

Baking Trade.—A few round lots of 
flour were booked to eastern bakers, one 
of them for delivery into July, although 
this was. not considered a new crop sale. 
Few southwestern mills shared in this 
business, however. Most of them con- 
tinued to experience a scattered demand 
for small lots for immediate shipment. 

Jobbing Trade.—The volume of flour 
going to distributors is small. Few of 
them are bufing beyond their immediate 
needs, and many are using up old book- 
ings. Mixed car buying by small deal- 
ers is fairly well maintained, particular- 
ly in near-by territories. 

Production. — Complaint concerning 
shipping instructions is still general. Not 
many plants are being operated on a full- 
time basis, and several are shut down 
completely. The Kansas City output, 
however, last week regained the losses 
of the previous week, and is now about 
normal, compared with other years. 

Ezport.—Small lots of first and second 
clears, with an occasional cut straight, 
are selling regularly to the West Indies 
and Latin America. Europe’s buying is 
negligible. First clear brought $6.10@ 
6.20, bulk, Kansas City, and second clear 
80c@$1 bbl less. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Fair 
demand exists for these grades, and ac- 
cumulations are not as heavy as they were 
in January and February. Buying is 
divided between domestic and export 
channels. 

Prices—Quotations, hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $8.40@8.90 
bbl; 95 per cent, $7.80@8.50; straight, 
$7.55@8; first clear, $6.20@6.60; second 
clear, $5.40@5.85; low grade, $4.90@5.30. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 21-27 .... 360,960 181,029 50 

Previous week .. 360,960 187,586 51 

BOMP OHO cicccrs 367,710 155,652 42 

Two years ago... 323,310 192,213 59 

Five-year average (same week).... 53 

Ten-year average (same week)..... 54 

KANSAS CITY 

March 21-27 .... 151,500 106,179 70 

Previous week .. 151,500 86,882 57 

Year ago ....... 184,500 93,734 63 

Two years ago... 150,900 91,500 60 

Five-year average (same week).... 70 

Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 
WICHITA 

March 21-27 .... 62,400 30,667 49 

Previous week .. 62,400 28,380 45 

Year ago ....... 65,700 41,756 63 

Two years ago... 64,620 34,205 52 

ST. JOSEPH 

March 21-27 ..., 47,400 40,734 85 

Previous week .. 47,400 15,570 32 

WOOF OHO oovccee 47,400 24,496 61 

Two years ago... 47,400 34,039 71 
SALINA 

March 21-27 .... 45,000 20,537 45 

Previous week.. 45,000 21,271 47 

Year ago ....... 46,200 29,896 64 

Two years ago... 46,200 15,300 38 
ATCHISON 

March 21-27 .... 29,400 22,772 77 

Previous week .. 29,400 23,613 80 
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OMAHA 
March 21-27 .... 27,300 19,555 70 
Previous week .. 27,300 16,746 61 
VOOP GOO <osecrs 27,300 18,561 67 
Two years ago... 24,900 13,072 52 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
March 21-27 


Previous week 
VORP OBO scccccccdvedee 21 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 22 fair and 44 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
5,899 bbls last week. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, March 27: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.56@1.64, No. 2 $1.5444@1.63, No. 8 
$1.53@1.61, No. 4 $1.48@1.59; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.64@1.65%2, No. 2 $1.68@1.64%, 
No. 3 $1.60@1.62, No. 4 $1.57@1.60. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 27, with comparisons; 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Flour, bbls.. 14,625 11,050 117,650 108,875 

Wheat, bus. 403,650 264,600 345,600 1,023,300 





Corn, bus.,, 375,000 300,0°0 203,750 485,000 

Oats, bus... 91,800 66,600 262,500 220,500 

Rye, bus.... B.UOe cesses ecoese vees0 

Barley, bus. 9,500 3,000 2,600 1,300 

Bran, tons,. “$40 1,280 8,960 6,820 

Hay, tons... 7,884 7,776 4,140 3,456 
NOTES 


Otis B. Durbin, Chicago, purchasing 
agent for the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, recently visited Kansas City. 

A. H. Dillon, flour broker, Kansas 
City, recently underwent his third major 
operation since last summer at a local 
hospital, 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
left last week for a three weeks’ trip in 
the East. 

Otto Pfaff, Fort Dodge, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
visited millers and bakers in Kansas 
City last week. 

W. P. Ronan, flour broker, and H. N. 
Weinstein, western manager of the Malt- 
Diastase Co., both of Chicago, were Kan- 
sas City visitors last week. 

A report from Hutchinson, Kansas, 
last week said that new wheat had been 
contracted there on the basis of the Kan- 
sas City July future, which would have 
meant about $1.15 bu, freight considered. 

Fire, originating from an unknown 
cause, completely destroyed an elevator 
at Kingfisher, Okla., recently. The build- 
ing belonged to the Zalabak Co, The 
loss was estimated at $50,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

John W. Cain, vice president of and 
general sales manager for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, was con- 
fined to his home last week with an in- 
fection that endangered the sight of one 
eye. His condition is improving. 

The Independence (Mo.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated in Missouri for 
$30,000. The company will manufacture 
and sell prepared flour and cereals. The 
incorporators are J. A. Becker, George 
Willis, J. W. Grove, A. Mayer, Charles 
Debus and F. L. Horton. 

The fields surrounding Newton, Kan- 
sas, which is the original American home 
of hard winter wheat, have the appear- 
ance of a garden, according to R. A. 
Goerz, president of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co. there. Mr. Goerz, who was in Kansas 
City recently, said that crop prospects 
had never been better. 

At a recent conference held in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, a plan for the consolidation 
of wheat growers’ co-operative associa- 
tions of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Ne- 






braska, Colorado and New Mexico was 
considered by delegates. It was estimat- 
ed that the associations would handle 
20,000,000 bus of the 1926 wheat crop. 
The intention is to market this grain 
through a central sales agency. 


ATCHISON 


A considerably better inquiry was not- 
ed in flour demand last week. Several 
round lots were worked, with the result 
that sales amounted in some instances to 
as high as 250 per cent of capacity. 
Local plants continue to operate on a 
full-time schedule. Some business was 
worked to Latin America, but not of ap- 
preciable volume. 

Quotations, March 26, basis cotton 98’s, 
Atchison: hard wheat short patent $8.80 
@8.90 bbl, straight $8.50@8.70, first clear 
$6.55@6.75; soft wheat short patent $8.90 
@9.05, straight $8.60@8.80, first clear 
$7.85@7.75. 


SALINA 

Some improvement in the flour trade 
is reported. The decline in prices has 
made it easier to interest buyers; al- 
though orders are still confined largely 
to present needs. Shipping specifications 
are fair. The.movement of wheat is light, 
farmers being occupied in preparing for 
spring crops. Quotations, March 25, cot- 
ton 98’s, basis Kansas City: fancy short 
patent, $8.50@8.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.20 
@8.40; straight grade, $8.10@8.25. 

> ” 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of, 
and H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales man- 
ager for, the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
attended the convention of the Kansas 
Bakers’ Association at Topeka last week. 


HUTCHINSON 

A good flour business was done early 
last week, but it fell off later. The trade 
took hold in an encouraging manner on 
the early declines, but went to cover 
when the market started recovering. 
Foreign inquiry picked up somewhat, 
but importers are 75c out of line. Some 
clear grade was sold to domestic buyers. 
Most bookings were in small lots for 
prompt shipment. Directions on old con- 
tracts came rather slowly. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.30@8.70 bbl; straight, $7.90@ 
8.20; first clear, $6.80@6.95. 


NOTES 


J. P. Pickerill, of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a trip 
to West Virginia. 


M. E. Schulz, of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, has re- 
turned from the South. 


Ernest Wall, of the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, has left 
on a trip to southern points. 


The Farmers’ Equity Brokerage Co., 
of Hutchinson and Wichita, has lost a 
court action to gain admittance to the 
boards of trade in the two cities. 


OKLAHOMA 
The trade followed the wheat market 
closely last week, which accounted for 
the small amount of flour buying which 
took place. A few mills reported a fair 
business in domestic trade, but the ma- 
jority said it was one of the lightest 
weeks of the year. Orders came mostly 
from mixed car customers, Prices de- 
clined a little and showed a wider range 
than usual, Soft wheat short patent flour 
was quoted on March 26 at $9.10@9.30 
bbl, straight patent $8.60@8.80, hard 
wheat short patent $8.90@9.10, and 

straight patent $8.40@8.60, 


NOTES 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., and Mrs. Sohlberg, 
have returned from the West Indies. 

The abandoned plant of the Plansifter 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, has been 
transferred to Frank Buttram, Oklahoma 
City oil operator, 

William B. Peck, for a number of 
years an employee of the Blackwell 
(Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co., died re- 
cently at his home in Blackwell. 

R. W. Waterbury, manager of the 
Hobart branch of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., reports that the company 
has remodeled its elevator and flour, 
feed and coal warehouses there. 


On March 1 about 10,672,000 bus of 
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the 1925 corn crop grown in Arkansas 
remained in possession of the growers, 
according to the federal-state agricul. 
tural statistician. 

The recent annual report of the man- 
ager of the Galveston Chamber of Com. 
merce says that the Texas Star Flow 
Mills, of that city, are selling to foreign 
and domestic trade 1,000,000 bbls flour 
annually, 

The Greenville (Texas) Mill & Ele. 
vator Co. plans to erect a steel and con. 
crete warehouse and a headhouse, and 
the Taylor Mill & Elevator Co., Marshall, 
plans to rebuild its plant which recently 
was destroyed by fire. : 

Frank Foltz, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ League, Morris Wilkins, 
assistant general manager of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., and EF, 
H. Linzee, state grain inspector, |hiave 
returned from a 30-day steamer excur- 
sion in tropical waters. 


NEBRASKA 
There was only moderate activity in 
flour circles last week. Sales were about 


the same as those of the previous week. 


Shipping orders on old contracts ‘iave 
been coming in more and more slowiy of 
late, and mills have reduced their op. rat- 
ing time. 

NOTES 

Millers from the Platte valley and ‘rom 
the South Platte country had a mecting 
at Hastings last week. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager of the Omaha Elevator C»., is 
recovering from his recent illness, and 
soon will return to his office. 

The B. Sherman Grain Co., Omah: , has 
been incorporated, with $40,000 ca ital, 
by David Sherman, T. M. Waxman, J. J. 





Greenberg, S. C. Poska, and [avid 
Greenberg. Leon Les: 1, 
SALE OF REA-PATTERSON 


MILLING COMPANY DENIED 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., March 30.—A story 
in circulation to the effect that the Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, has sold out, doubtless arises from 
the fact that the company recently sold 
a small mill at Republic, Mo., which it 
has owned for a considerable time, but 
which has not been operated in recent 
years. This property had little counec- 
tion with the larger mill at Coffeyville. 
It is to be dismantled by the new owners. 
There is no confirmation whatever of the 
report that the company has sold out. 

H. E. Yani. 





WHEAT GROWERS’ FIRM 
LOSES SUIT IN NEBRASKA 


Omauna, Nes.—In the district court at 
Chappell, Judge Jewell recently decided 
against the Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Association in a suit in which the asso- 
ciation sought to compel Roy C. Smith 
and H. Shutte, grain growers, to celiver 
their wheat exclusively to the association 
under a contract with it. The court in 
its decision held that the association had 
failed to function properly under the 
contract; also that the associatioi: was 
merely an additional agent. The suit 
was dismissed and the contract with 
Smith and Shutte rescinded. 

Regarding the court’s decision, A. P. 
Sprague, of York, attorney for tie as- 
sociation, said: “It was reporte that 
Judge Jewell’s decision would live 4 
far-reaching effect. This is not th. case. 
It applied only to Smith and Shuti °, and 
the aésociation expects to be able t: hold 
them to their contract after the «ise 1s 
heard on appeal in the supreme « urt. 


MILL REPRESENTATIVES CN 
LATIN AMERICAN EXCURSION 
Mexico Crry, Mexico, March »2—A 
large delegation of business mer with 
their families, from scattered pets of 
the United States, visited Mexic City 
last week. Among them were [rank 
Foltz, secretary of the Oklahoma 5 illers 
League, arffl Morris A. Wilkins, ssist- 
ant manager of the Oklahom: City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co, Te & 
cursion was organized and conduc ed bY 
the Chamber of Commerce of Hi: ustot 
Texas, the itinerary including the pr 
cipal ports of the West Indies, ( entr 
America and the Panama Canal Zone. 
H. W. Moore. 
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MAINTAINING OPERATION 
During periods of inactive flour buying, 
mills, in a profitless attempt to 


man 

maintain a certain fixed percentage of 
operation, reduce prices to a minimum, 
or less, and ease their conscience by call- 
ing it “quantity business.” 

For ihe mills practicing it this may re- 
sult in a larger volume of sales than their 
comp: titors gain during the dull periods, 
but it appears in a different color when 
busin: ss conditions right themselves. For 
when demand is more active and flour can 
be sc! ! on a profitable basis, those who 


have sold large quantities at dangerously 
low prices—and such sales are usually 
on a long-term basis—find their 


made 

buyer» still have much low-priced flour to 
be deli ered to them. In other words, 
durin: dull times they have eliminated a 
large »ortion of their buying outlet -for 
prospe:ous periods by their own actions. 


Then it is seen how much better off are 
the mi!» which have refused to be pushed 
into tic hysteria of “maintaining opera- 


tion at any cost.” 
ST. LOUIS 
Whether or not mills report a fair 
demanc for flour depends entirely upon 
the extent to which their particular trade 


is booked ahead. Several millers stated 
last week that buying had improved ma- 
terially during the past 10 days, while 
others said demand was extremely dull. 


The majority of these reports, however, 
indicate that there has been an improve- 
ment in flour sales recently. 

Soft 'V heat Flour.—New business con- 


tinues to be dictated by actual require- 
ments, but because of depleted stocks in 
all sections of the South, orders are nu- 
merous and mills are probably doing 
about « normal volume of business for 
this season of the year. The unsettled 


wheat market is somewhat disturbing the 
trade. Shipping instructions are fair. 
Hard Wheat Flour.—Trade was very 
spotted last week. Some mills reported 
booking a fair number of orders, while 
others stated that business was below 


normal. Competition is very keen for 


such business as is available, and consid- 
erable complaint is heard of price cutting 
by a few mills. Shipping instructions 
are active, 

_ Exports—There is very little activity 
in the export trade, business being con- 
fined to Latin America. Shipping in- 


structions are good. 

Flou) Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, March 27: soft winter short 
patent $8.25@8.75 bbl, straight $7.30@ 
7.80, first clear $6.50@7; hard winter 
short patent $8@8.40, straight $7.30@ 
1.75, first clear $6.25@6.75; spring first 


patent °8.20@8.60, standard patent $7.80 
@8.20, first clear $6.60@7. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pet. of 
wax) . bbls activity 
a $f Lomas feet 26,300 41 
Stk WOGK 6 SEanen ed oh 24,800 39 
RP 280 0c ccen arene 17,600 28 
Twe y OMe «sivserines 29,600 46 
Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capaci'y of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 
Output Pct. of 
Mare} a bbls activity 
ee 21-89 i dey atebasien 41,100 47 
Seerious Week ie scvsees «i 40,900 47 
GOe AGO sorssenpe geneiting 32,200 40 
oy MOG a'vadle Sokce 4 41,000 47 


WHEAT 


wenmere is a fair demand for soft red, 
ut offerings of good milling qualities 


ra Scare, Hard is in good demand at 
Mage ‘ prices, but country run of good 


cots ld at only a cent or so over the 
in ‘nary run, is slow of sale. Receipts 
ast Week were 157 cars, against 218 in 











the previous week. Cash prices, March 
27: No. 2 red, $1.72@1.73 bu; No. 3 
hard, $1.62. 

NOTES 

W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., has returned from 
the Pacific Coast. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney — Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office last week. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., called at this office recently. 

Charles C. Clark, of the Valley Milling 
Co., and for 20 years a member of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, died, March 23. 

At the annual Belleville (Ill.) Food 
Show, held last week, a number of millers, 
bakers and other food manufacturers had 
displays. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, will attend 
the annual meeting of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club at the Coronado Hotel, April 6. 


Roger P. Annan, Jr., secretary of the 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., re- 
cently attended the meeting in Chicago of 
the legislative committee of the grain 
exchanges of the country. 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association will hold 
a meeting at Belleville next week. Ar- 
rangements will be made at that time for 
the annual convention of the association, 
which will be held in May. 

William Frisch, president of the St. 
Louis Bowling League, has announced 
that a bowling tournament will be held 
in connection with the convention of the 
Associate Bakers of America in St. 
Louis, May 3-8, open to all bakers’ teams. 

Word has been received from Washing- 
ton that it virtually has been decided to 
have St. Louis remain the southern ter- 
minus of the upper Mississippi River 
barge line, and also the northern ter- 
minus for the Federal Barge Line, op- 
erating on the lower Mississippi River. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Buyers continue to lack confidence in 
flour prices. There were few inquiries 
from Europe last week, and those from 
Latin America were smaller. Domestic 
trade was fair, the bulk being for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Flour prices, March 25: 


co Winter— . 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.35 $8.30 $9.80 
95 per cent ....... 9.00 7.95 9.25 
100 per cent ...... 8.70 7.60 8.70 
GUE ccscvecevccces 8.45 7.35 7.05 
First clear ....... 8.10 7.00 6.00 
Second clear ..... 7.80 6.75 5.20 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
March 25: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 100 La Guayra .... 350 
APORIBE oc cs0ce 200 Manzanillo .... 1,395 
RPTOVO -cvcccse 810 Matanzas ..... 408 
Aux Cayes .... 744 WNicuesa ....... 100 
Bluefields ...... 800 Nuevitas ...... 1,722 
Bocas del Toro. 100 Panama City .. 300 
Bridgetown .... 500 Petit Goave ... 1,155 


Pointe-a-Pitre.. 400 


Caibarien ...... 602 

Camaguey ..... SEB PORCO occ cecwae 560 
Campeche ..... 162 Port au Prince. 1,350 
Cardenas ...... 1,050 Progreso ....... 1,555 
Carmen ....... 437 Puerto Barrios. 2,704 
Cienfuegos ..... 731 Puerto Cortez .. 710 
COIGR . ccc ccrece 410 Puerto Tarafa.. 226 
Guantanamo ... 150 Sagua la Grande 1,250 
Guayaquil ..... 1,052 San Juan ..... 2,120 
Havana ....... 16,693 Santiago....... 2,000 
Jacmel ........ 500 Vera Cruz..... 3,500 
Kingston ...... 1,770 


A ‘total of 21,821 200-lb bags were 
sent to the tropics during the week ended 
March 25, according to figures supplied 
by five of the leading steamship lines, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 5,155 
bags; Santiago, 1,550; Kingston, 850; 
Guayaquil, 1,052; Colon, 100; Puerto 
Barrios, 2,494. 





Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,000; Puerto Cortez, 
500; Bluefields, 800. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 


920. 
: Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
a, 2,000; Vera Cruz, 1,500; Panama 
Gity, 100. 
“Munson Line: Progreso, 1,010; Ha- 
yana, 1,595; Cienfuegos, 50; Manzanillo, 
1,395; Santiago, 500; Guantanamo, 150. 
"In addition to the above, 5,642 bus 
wheat-were sent to Progreso and 3,465 
to Havana; Havana took 1,587 bags 
feed, Arroyo 50, Colon 40, San Juan 995, 
Ponce 1,130, Aguadilla 400, and Arecibo 
150; Havana also took 1,128 bags barley 
chaff. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade announced elevator stocks on 
March 25 as follows: wheat, 171,000 bus; 
corn, 401,000; oats, 56,000; barley, 2,000. 

NOTES 

C. T. Case, of the Betta Feed Mills, 
Jackson, Miss., called on the local trade 
last week. 

Russell Fortier, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
through Louisiana. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Mills & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill., visited J. S. Waterman & Co. re- 
cently. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and gen- 
eral: manager of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., called on the New Or- 
leans trade last week. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





The first wheat in Alberta was sown 
near Cardston on Feb. 27 this year. 
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MEMPHIS 5 

The unsettled state of wheat, together 
with the unsatisfactory condition of the 
cotten trade, discourages buying of flour, 
except where stocks have become ex- 
hausted. The declining price trend, with 
some very low quotations being received 
from certain mills anxious to close some 
business, also added to last week’s dull- 
ness. Some mills have declined to quote, 
advising their representatives to ask for: 
bids when necessary. The most encour- 
aging reports are received from handlers 
of medium-priced flours, and some new 
buying is being done by sections that are 
well advanced with farming operations. 

Quotations, which are 25@50c bbl low- 
er, March 25, basis 98's, f.o.b., Memphis, 
car lots, were: soft winter short patents 
$9.50@10 bbl, standard patents $8.50@9; 
western soft patents, $8.25@8.50; semi- 
hard patents, $8; hard winter short pat- 
ents $8.50@8.75, standard patents $8@ 
8.50; spring wheat short patents $9.50 
@9.75, standard patents $9.10@9.25; 
blended patents, $8.25@8.50. 


NOTES 

John Darcy, of the Scott County Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo., was a recent visi- 
tor. 

Harry Douty, manager of the local 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
recently made a trip to Chattanooga. 

K. D. Glover, of Florida, formerly 
manager of the local branch of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
here last week. Georce WiLLi1amMson. 





Exports from India during January, 
1926, included wheat, 284,845 bus; flax- 
seed, 313,936; wheat flour, 72,698 bbls. 








The Future of the Wholesale Business 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


with the passing of time, methods 

of distribution, as well as manu- 
facture, undergo continuous, though fre- 
quently gradual, changes. The ultimate 
consumer may continue to buy from the 
retailer, but the manner of retailing 
progresses. The retailer, in turn, may 
continue to buy from the wholesaler or 
jobber, but to maintain its continued 
existence that particular group of our 
distributing machinery must keep in step 
with the advance. 

With the growth of the chain store sys- 
tems in recent years and the concerted 
attempts made by many retailers to 
eliminate the wholesaler’s profit by pur- 
chasing direct from the manufacturer, 
dire calamity has been predicted for 
many American wholesale grocery firms. 

Undoubtedly this branch of the nation’s 
business is not enjoying as easy sailing as 
it did in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, when the average retailer took it 
for granted that the great majority of 
his supplies were to be bought from a 
wholesale house; but to say that the time 
is near at hand when there will be no 
need for the American wholesaler is ab- 
surd. 

Business is too complex at best, inde- 
pendent retailers are too numerous, our 
population is too widely scattered over a 
huge area, and the existing problems of 
production and distribution are too mani- 
fold to permit the death of the wholesale 
business. However, the managing execu- 
tives of this latter industry, and such it 
may rightfully be called, are now facing 
conditions wherein they cannot expect to 
obtain the business of the territory they 
serve merely because they are favorably 
situated geographically for so doing. 

Competition in one form or another in 
recent years has compelled the retailer 
who remained in business to be a keener, 
more alert, business man, and he in turn 
has looked for more progressive and 
modern business methods on the part of 
those from whom he bought his merchan- 
dise. 

At one time in the development of the 
wholesale business it was considered al- 
most imperative for the wholesaler to 
push exclusively his own private brands. 
By so doing, according to the thought of 
that time, the individual identity of the 
business was more firmly established than 
if the products were sold under the 
brand of the manufacturer. Further- 
more, the wholesaler thought he was 


M ‘wits the pass annals show that, 





maintaining a wider buying outlet, as he 
could have his brands filled by the manu- 
facturer offering the most advantageous 
prices, and the retail trade would not 
necessarily know he had changed the 
source from which he obtained these par- 
ticular articles. 

But the development of national ad- 
vertising and the creation of public de- 
mand for known manufacturers’ brands 
made this policy untenable. The buying 
public reflected through the retailers an 
ever growing demand for nationally ad- 
vertised articles and, gradually, whole- 
salers have turned to the policy of carry- 
ing such brands, for which much of the 
sales work has already been done, in the 
place of their private ones. It is true 
that many private brands are still car- 
ried, but scarcely a wholesaler can be 
found who would not be glad to have the 
distribution in his territory of well-ad- 
vertised and widely known ones. 

The tendency away from _ private 
brands toward those of the manufactur- 
er has necessarily compelled the whole- 
saler to seek a different line of sales ap- 
peal. In view of the fact that the aver- 
age wholesale firm, particularly in the 
food line, serves a comparatively restrict- 
ed territory, where sales efforts may be 
highly concentrated, it is natural that 
this appeal should be along institutional 
lines, and as manufacturers’ brands fur- 
ther displace the private ones of the 
wholesalers, it will remain for the whole- 
saler to sell his institution, and the per- 
sonalities of the men who are directing 
its affairs. The various departments of 
the business, and the personnel of the 
divisions, have a human appeal that the 
wholesaler may well develop in the vision 
of the retail trade he serves, or seeks to 
serve. 

Rather than press the sale of a private 
and comparatively little known brand, 
the modern tendency in the wholesale 
business is to establish the fact that ade- 
quate stocks of the best-known merchan- 
dise are carried for the convenience of 
the retailer, who may get his supplies 
from the wholesaler quickly, and by so 
doing be relieved of the necessity of 
carrying large stocks on his own shelves. 

Close co-operation with manufactur- 
ers, properly directed sales efforts and 
sound merchandising are factors to be 
found in present-day wholesale grocery 
houses, and are forces which will keep 
the wholesale business in existence as 
long as there are retail merchants. 
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CHICAGO 

The widely fluctuating market has had 
a bad effect on the flour demand. The 
trade has little confidence in values, and 
the low prices quoted by mills are also a 
disturbing element. Those whose stocks 
are dwindling have been inquiring a little 
more freely, but purchases are nearly 
always confined to current requirements. 

Spring Wheat Flour—A little better 
inquiry is noticeable, but sales are still 
moderate, ranging from one car to 1,000 
bbls, those of the quantities being scarce. 
The price situation remains very unsatis- 
factory, and it is complained that several 
mills are naming very low prices. 

Hard Winter Flour—lIndividual sales 
continue rather small, but more buyers 
seem to be in the market. Orders are 
mainly for one and two cars, with only 
occasional bookings of substantial quan- 
tities. Shipping instructions are fair. 

Soft Winter Flour—Demand last 
week was better than for some time. 
Prices have been declining steadily of 
late, and have finally reached a level 
more in line with buyers’ ideas. Sales 
were fairly heavy, some cracker bakers 
taking on sufficient for April-May re- 
quirements. Pie bakers were in the mar- 
ket, and distributors took on smaller 
amounts. 

Rye Flour.—The opinion here is that 
rye flour users are in need of supplies, 
but do not want to pay the prices named 
by mills, so business is limited, sales be- 
ing scattered, and only in straight or 
mixed car lots. Price cutting is becom- 
ing general, and many extremely low 
quotations are reported. The local out- 
put totaled 2,000 bbls last week, com- 
pared with 8,000 in the previous week. 
White was quoted, March 27, at $4.80@ 
5.05 bbl, medium $4.60@4.85 and dark 
$3.75@3.90. 

Durum.—Buying of semolina is only 
to fill immediate requirements, as manu- 
facturers are looking for lower levels. 
Shipping directions are quite free. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, March 27, at 4%c 
Ib, bulk; standard semolina, 44%4c; No. 3 
semolina, 444c; durum patent, 3%,@4'c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
March 27, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.10@8.40 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.60@8.20, first clear $6.65@7.25, 
second clear $4.10@4.60; hard winter 
short patent $8@8.60, 95 per cent patent 
$7.50@8, straight $7.35@7.80, first clear 
$6.60@7.10; soft winter short patent 
$8.05@8.70, standard patent $7.60@7.90, 
straight $7.40@7.70, first clear $6.50@7. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 21-237 ........see0% 37,000 92 
Previous week ... -. 36,000 90 
Weer GED cccccecce . 34,000 85 
TWO years AGO .....eeeees 36,000 90 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat last week were 62 
cars, compared with 73 in the previous 
week, and 125 a year ago. Business was 
restricted by light arrivals. There were 
fair sales of hard winters out of store 
to outside mill buyers, and the few cars 
of red winters were picked up by local 
mills. Stocks of contract wheat are 
small, but mills feel they will be able to 
secure enough for their moderate re- 
quirements. Sales for shipment totaled 
68,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 7@l1lc 
over May, No. 2 red 7@10c over, No. 3 
red 4@8c over; No. 1 hard 7@9c over, 
No. 2 hard 5@7'c over, No. 8 hard May 
price to 5c over; No. 1 dark northern 3 
@10c over, No. 1 northern 2@8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.67@1.71 
bu, No. 2 red $1.67@1.70, No. 8 red $1.64 
@1.68; No. 1 hard $1.67@1.69, No. 2 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 


hard $1.65@1.674%2, No. 3 hard $1.60@ 
1.65; No. 1 dark northern $1.63@1.70, 
No. 1 northern $1.62@1.68. 

CASH RYE 

Cash rye was much higher, and a 
steady demand prevailed for the light 
offerings and for rye out of store. Re- 
ceipts totaled 14 cars, against 12 the 
week before, and 15 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at 87c bu. 

NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, local flour broker, spent 
several days in Kansas City last week. 

J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, has returned from a vacation 
spent in Hot Springs. 

Cloyd Loughry, of the Loughry Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., 
was a recent visitor to this market. 

Charles Frost, for about 40 years a 
flour broker and distributor in the Chi- 
cago market, died recently from diabetes. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, visited the trade here last 
week. 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
last week en route to markets in the 
central states. 

A. M. Tousley, broker at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has taken on the rye flour account 
of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 
for that territory. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago, spent several days in 
St. Louis last week. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago recently returning from east- 
ern and southern markets. 


J. E. O’Connell, of Eddy’s Bakery, 
Great Falls, Mont., was in Chicago on 
March 26. This concern has branches at 
Helena, Missoula, Butte and Lewistown. 


E. F. Carter, Vancouver, B. C., Pacific 
Coast manager of the John S. Metcalf 
Co., elevator engineers and builders, vis- 
ited the main offices in Chicago on 
March 22. 


M. E. Greiner, Chicago, associated with 
E. B. Murphy, representative of the 
Percy Kent Co., is also handling the pa- 
per bag products of the S. George Co., 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 


George A. Daut, Ohio representative 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., passed 
through Chicago on March 23 on his way 
to visit the headquarters of his com- 
pany at New Ulm, Minn. 


Mrs. Charles Silverson, wife of the 
former president of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent several days 
in Chicago last week. She later left for 
an extended visit in the East. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., follow- 
ing the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Millers’ National Federation, 
left on a trip to eastern markets. 


George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent 
a few days in this market last week. 
He left later on a two weeks’ trip to 
— in the central states and in the 

ast. 


John E. Stephan, head of the flour de- 
partment of the Durand, McNeil, Horn- 
er Co., wholesale grocers, Chicago, has 
returned from a several weeks’ trip to 
ge and Florida, much improved 
in health. 


Members of the Chicago flour trade 
will regret to learn that F. P. Williams, 
of R..G. Dun & Co., broke both legs in a 
recent accident. Mr. Williams has many 
friends in the trade, as he looks after the 
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commercial reports of flour concerns for 
his company. 

Joseph Matalone, vice president and 
office manager of the Chicago Macaroni 
Co., died on March 25 from influenza. 
Funeral services were held on March 27. 
The Chicago Macaroni Co. is one of the 
largest in this city, and is owned by the 
A. Morici Co., the G. Matalone Co. and 
Viviano Bros., wholesale grocers. 


MILWAUKEE 


Mill output, while Ng J some in- 
crease, is still materially below a year 
ago, reflecting the slack state of the 
flour trade as a whole. Last week’s 
wheat market was more disturbing than 
ever, and demand was very light, onl 
aboslute requirements being filled. 
Shipping directions have improved some- 
what, but are still very slow. Prices 
are below those of a week ago. Quota- 
tions, March 27: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.60@9.20 bbl, 
straight $8.15@8.65, first clear $6.90@ 
7.45, and second clear $4.25@4.60, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Business in Kansas patent is very 
quiet, only an occasional car or two 
being sold to established trade. Job- 
bers are doing a fair business in small 
parcels, but this is not yet having a 
beneficial effect in the jobbing demand 
upon mills. Prices have not responded 
to the renewed strength in wheat. Quo- 
tations, March 27: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $8.25@8.95 bbl, 
straight $7.90@8.50, and first clear $6.75 
@7.05, in 98-Ib cottons. 

The rye flour situation is worse, if 
anything, than is that of wheat flour. 
Even established trade shows little inter- 
est, although contract customers are en- 
abling mills to operate at a fair rate. 
Otherwise there is no activity, and the 
few offers for bulk lots are at limits so 
far below the market that they receive 
no consideration. There is practically 
no export inquiry, and dark is accumu- 
lating. Nominal quotations, March 27: 
fancy patent $5.15@5.25 bbl, pure white 
$5.05@5.15, medium $4.60@4.75, pure 
dark $3.80@4.05, and ordinary dark 
$3.50@3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

After much irregularity, cash grain 
prices closed higher last week, wheat be- 
ing up 2@8c, rye 1@2c, oats %4c, and 
barley unchanged. Receipts were mod- 
erate and demand good. Closing quota- 
tions, March 27: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.60@1.71 bu, No. 1 
hard winter $1.65@1.67, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.69@1.71, No. 1 durum $1.32@1.34; 
No. 2 rye, 8442@85%2c; No. 8 white oats, 
40%4@40%c; malting barley 61@72c, 
pearling 71@72c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

March 21-27 ...... 12,000 4,600 38 
Previous week .... 12,000 3,900 32 
FOOP QHO cecccvics 12,000 7,300 61 
Two years ago .... 12,000 3,800 32 
Three years ago .. 16,000 6,000 38 
Four years ago .... 16,000 3,350 21 
Five years ago.... 24,000 6,425 27 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending March 27, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


c-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbls... 30,720 25,550 42,420 1,400 
Wheat, bus.. 74,200 67,440 63,817 45,375 
Corn, bus.... 158,630 176,120 46,271 187,025 
Oats, bus.... 231,660 191,250 205,159 163,925 
Barley, bus.. 222,440 158,760 27,350 45,360 
Rye, bus..... 8,490 7,075 16,040 18,120 
Feed, tons... 476 1,230 4,774 2,397 
NOTES 


John F. Kern, of Kern & Manschot, 
wholesale flour, 288 East Water Street, 
accompanied by Mrs. Kern, is spending 
several weeks in California. 

The next meeting of the. Milwaukee 
Flour Club will be held on April 9, in 
connection with a 6:30 p.m. dinner at the 
Republican Hotel. The session will be 
devoted to routine business, but mem- 
bers have been requested to invite guests 
who may be interested in becoming affili- 
ated with the organization. For the 
May meeting it is planned to invite a 
prominent member of the trade to deliv- 
er an address on a topic pertaining to the 
merchandising of flour. 


John W. Kress, Tomah, Wis., has ac- 
quired the Sparta, Wis., business of the 


March 31, 1926 















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


On April 6 the Chicago office of 
The Northwestern Miller will be 
moved to Room 719, Old Colony 
Life Building, 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard. The building at 108 
South La Salle Street, in which 
The Northwestern Miller’s Chicago 
branch has been located for the 
past four years, is to be vacated. 
The new office is just across the 
street and a half block west from 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Grand Rapids Milling Co., wholesale and . 
retail flour and feed, at 225 East Avenue, thos 
and will continue the store as the West- Ss 
ern Supply Co., with Harold Van 4er- ledo 
vort, formerly of Sparta, but more re- bak: 
cently with Mr. Kress at Tomah, as resi- fro 
dent manager. J. A. Corriveau, who was demi 
manager of the Grand Rapids comp iny, it i 
is moving to San Diego, Cal., with his the | 
family, for the benefit of his health. whic 
L. E. Meyra. char 
Stan 
SHORT COURSE IS BEGUN ago, 
on 
AT DUNWOODY INSTITUTE au: 
The first annual institute and sc iiool Tl 
of the Biscuit & Cracker Manufactu ers’ chee 
Association was opened on March 23 at whe 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, w here their 
this association maintains its central lab- them 
oratories and laboratory service. The 7. 
first course will continue for two weeks, pluc! 
and will be followed by a second one oe 
which will begin on April 6. les, 
Specially selected employees of various — 
firms belonging to the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association are enrolled. . 
Those in attendance are superinten«ents Mili 
and foremen. In the baking couse a chanp 
study is to be made of flour, shortening, scribe 
sugars and the other materials used in than 
biscuit and cracker manufacturing. ably s 
Cracker dough fermentation will be tak- about »s 
en up, and the results of the Strietinam the ha d 
Fellowship being conducted at the Uni- ket. 0 
versity of Minnesota will be considered. amounts 
Attention also will be given to the n-anv- trade for 
facture of sponge and sweet goods. In tion i . 
the icing course there will be discu: sions ma four i 
of icings, marshmallow, chocolate enrob- ghee : 
ings, ete. sheqae™ 
Instructions in baking and icing wil soe 7 
be given by the technical bureau cf the — 
association and the staff of the Dunwoody — t 
Institute Baking School, assisted by rep- mniler pee 
resentatives of The Fleischmann Co., Nev _t ~ 
York; the Procter & Gamble Co.. Cir one ras? 
cinnati, and McLaughlin, Gormely & ere 
King, St. Paul. big boys. 
The following are enrolled in the cours little ¢ , 
now being conducted: Colin Lin:later, on his he 
Mutual Biscuit Co., San Francisco; Eé with { ™ 
gar Burch and W. C. Wood, Paul Schult MB pers... 1), 
Biscuit Co., Chicago; W. T. Scott, Mary- enoug! fle 
land Biscuit Co., Baltimore; E. G. Gus Augu bt 
tafson, the Schust Co., Saginaw, Michi Why N 
H. L. Peterson, Manchester Biscuit (o, ment of ; 
Fargo, N. D; R. J. Cobden and H. M acquisitior 
Jones, Manchester Biscuit Co., Siow Toledo, by 
Falls, S. D; C. A. McDuffee, Junge Bak interesting 
ing Co. Joplin, Mo; Fred BodenhomMil conce... 
and Lee J. Obergfell, Perfection Jiscul buyin flor 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; D. E. Stauff the milling 
D. F. Stauffer Biscuit Co., York, ?a; 1 it feels th 
F. Ward and G. J. Perry, Ontario Biscuit pay the mi 
Co., Buffalo; W. S. Culver, the Stri We hope t 
mann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati; E. B. V3 been ving 
nell, Richmond Baking Co., Riclimon Will bt ge 
Ind; L. L. Cayvan, Hekman Biscuit © same «jd 
Grand Rapids, Mich; J. L. Graham, Satl well :-t a 
tary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul; Herm Wheat as 
Rang, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fo efs Wore n 
Wayne, Ind; H. L. Meyer, White Hot bid o° the 
Biscuit Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 26 wes $1 
r rol 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENCI''S ol rw 
On wrongful termination of an ex¢l $8.45 9.60 
sive sales agency, the sales agent is ¢ @88° ing 
titled to recover damages based upon? | 
value of the contract, declared the N T 
York supreme court for New Yo Oui put b: 
County in the case of Greenwld With » com! 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. (212 N. } 000 bits, as 
Supp. 615). The court held that ! ern Mller: 
damages were to be assessed with a vi 
to the profits made by the sales ag? i, 51 a 
before being discharged and the Previoss wee 
made in the territory after his discha year 4 
A. L. A. Sua rye)" 
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BY THEIR ACTS 
By. their acts, and not by their say- 
e shall know them. Whatever the 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 





ings. ye Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
proi ssions of a man, his character is reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
finally determined by what he does, and Cites Star wee: 
his motives are judged as reflected in capacity output of ac- 
those acts. k T March 21-27 saae0 guess wird 
So the 35 independent bakers at To- er ee's2 « , , 
ledo \ave arrived at their opinion of the ag a be oat erase pete 4 
bak: combine from its acts, and not Two years ago.... 57,960 33,062 59 
from its professions, or from any aca- Three years ago.. 117,060 56,133 48 
demi and legal discussion as to whether RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
it is a trust or not. When they see Receipts and shipments at Toledo for 
the |: kery combine doing certain things the week ending March 27: 
whic have been known for years as Receipts —Shipments— 
char. ‘eristie of trusts, and which the otis ont es 20038 sscaae 
: . eat, bus.. . , ’ , 
Stan. rd Oil Co. made infamous a eal Corn, bus.... 62,500 100,980 30,000 69,200 
ago, ' ey do — need to rag og Oats, bus.... 88,150 193,300 41,000 105,100 
on t! m to become aware of wha is 
STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 
I ut. 
" T) ‘ben what certain moves on the The successful bidder on seven cars of 
chec! board of business signify, and flour purchased for state institutions, 
wher: they ultimately lead. It is not March 22, was the Hanley Milling Co., 
their urpose to sit idly by and permit Coshocton, Ohio, at prices ranging $7.39 
them ‘ves to be put out of business by @7.88 bbl. The range of all prices was 
any ‘+h methods. So they have been $7.39@8.55 on soft wheat flour, and $7.88 
pluck: enough to go on the warpath, @8.80 on spring wheat flour. 
and }}ive won their case for the time weens 
ae 5 will be seen elsewhere in these Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
— ing Co., Toledo, has returned from At- 
lantic City and New York City. 
TOLEDO 
- , . B. B. Butler has been made manager 
Mili business showed no material ag 
chang last week. It could not be de- he eg ayy ny cee ag Pills- 
scribe: by the most optimistic as better °UTY * tour Mills o., Minneapolls, 
than ‘ir, and the majority would prob- A. H. Recksteiner, of the Recksteiner 
ably soy that it was dull, although it is Co., flour, feed and grain brokers, Co- 
about \s good as could be expected with lumbus, Ohio, was in Toledo, March 24. 
the handicap of a fluctuating wheat mar- The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ket. Occasional sales for moderate ers’ State Association will be held at the 
amounts are being made to established Southern Hotel, Columbus, April 15-16. 
trade for near-by requirements. Opera- Stanley C. Byrum, Indianapolis, Ind., 
tion is at half capacity or less. has arranged to represent the Bay State 
Flour Stocks Larger Than Expected.— willing Co., Winona, Minn., in Indiana 


The Ohio representative of a southwest- 
ern m'!! comments as follows on the situ- 
ation: “Trade is active enough on ma- 


and Kentucky. 
NORFOLK 


i pi There * . ae Gee There has been considerably more ac- 
a a bopked ahead in Ohio than ‘tivity in the flour market, as bakers have 
millers are willing to believe. ‘They seem concluded that the time is propitious for 
prone to accept the position of the Con- trae gl for the next 60 to 90 days. 
tinentl, Purity and other big buyers, as obbers have not been active in the mar- 
indicative of the general condition. The ket, as the general feeling has been to 
big boys buy—they are not sold. The buy only as needed, and commitments 
little fellow is having 101 flour salesmen f0F the future are being made very con- 
on his heels all the time, and the man ‘¢rvatively. The sharp rally during the 
with (he right argument knocks him off. latter part of the week caused mills to 
Personally, I know 25 bakers who have vance prices materially. Quotations, 
enoug!: flour booked to run them through March 26: northwestern spring patents 
Augus!. There are undoubtedly others.”  $9.60@9.75 bbl, second patents $8.75@ 
Why Not Make a Profit?—The com- 9-35; Kansas family patents $8.95@9.25, 
ment of a small outside miller on the ‘Second patents $8.45@8.60; winter wheat 
acquisition of the National Milling Co., top patents $8.90@9.10, second patents 
Toledo, by the National Biscuit Co., is  $8.50@8.65. ‘. 
interesting. He writes: “For a baking : 
conce’\, which has always bragged about G. G. Johnson, of the Russell-Miller 
buyin» flour for less than cost, to get into Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a recent 
the milling business would indicate that Visitor to this section. 
it fee! that. the public is soon going to Josern A. Lesuie, Jr. 
pay tl millers a profit for their product. Fie a 
We hoe that the small millers who have NASHVILLE 
been ving them flour at less than cost Flour sales were light last week, there 
will nt go out and seek markets on the being small demand from the Southeast. 
Same id basis, when they might just as Buyers continue to make only small pur- 
well | t a profit.” chases to meet current needs. Most sales 


Wh it and Flour Prices.—Toledo mill- 
ers wre not bidding for wheat, but the 


consisted of 100- to 300-bbl lots. With 
a fluctuating wheat market, there was no 


y 0° the Toledo grain trade on March tendency to anticipate forward needs. 
6 ws $1.69 bu for No, 2 red, Toledo The volume of new business was smaller 
tate )vints. Soft winter wheat standard than for the previous week. 
_ flour was quoted, March 26, at Specifications on old contracts were 
i *.60 bbl, and local springs at $8.60 not as satisfactory as they have been, 
8.8" in 98's, f.0.b., Toledo. with the consequence that the volume of 
“ output exceeded the shipments. Reports 
Outvut be noe gee were continue to indicate that stocks pony ee 
ve mills represented at Toledo, que to the fact that many jobbers have 
000 b combined weekly capacity of 48,- heen buying sparingly for some time. 
ie Vt reported to The Northwest- ‘There is no promise of early revival of 
, business in a large way, as buyers are 
Output vite now beginning to look forward to new 
Marc 9 
a ieee rs 36,60 76 crop prospects. 
Year | VOOM serteeceenee 36,300 76 Flour prices were easier last week. 
Two Boe ae $* Quotations, March 27: best short soft 
re 


winter wheat patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ohio River points, $10@10.25 bbl; stand- 
ard patents, $9.15@9.40; straights, $8.50 
@8.75; first clears, $7@7.50. 

Rehandlers report a dull demand for 
Minnesota and western flours. Quota- 
tions, March 27: wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$9.25@9.75 bbl; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $8.50@9;.standard grades, 30@ 
50c cheaper. 

A light movement of wheat is reported, 
with fair demand for milling grades of 
soft winter. No. 2 red, with bill, was 
quoted on March 27 at $1.80@1.81 bu, 
Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 

March 21-27 ..... 146,520 87,939 60 
Previous week .. 161,220 92,724 57.5 
eee GOO wectseccs 150,720 70,083 51.8 
Two years ago... 201,120 110,176 54.7 
Three years ago.. 200,580 110,284 54.9 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
— 27 March 20 

6 


Wiese BOOS ccccccvwovces ,800 46,900 

Wie MD - 9.00 00k sncce 538,000 579,500 

Sh: Mh nb-0<s.00¢a0es04 175,000 278,500 

GEE, GE cc cccccccseces 301,000 282,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week reached 192 cars. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Louisville last week. 

The annual convention of the Southern 
Seedmen’s Association will be held in 
Huntsville, Ala., June 24. Leo P. Cohen, 
president, forecasts an attendance of 100. 

James H. Kannon, B. C. Jeannette and 
J. O. Cheek have sold the site of the re- 
cently burned Fountain Creek mill, near 
Columbia, Tenn., to F. M. Lander and 
F. A. Park. The new owners plan to 
build a flour and corn mill. 

Fire broke out last week in the plant 
of the Portland (Tenn.) Flour Mills. 
The town has no fire department, but 
citizens succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames before the mill was greatly dam- 
aged. George Moore, owner of the plant, 
was badly burned while fighting the fire. 

A Tennessee charter of incorporation 
has been granted to the Southern Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association. J. B. 
Edgar, W. R. Smith-Vaniz, A. T. Pen- 
nington, E. P. MacNicol and W. A. Hall 
are the incorporators. The association 
has headquarters in the Shrine Building, 
Memphis. 

Joun Lerrer. 





EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week remained 
quiescent, with no indications of im- 
provement. This applies both to domes- 
tic and export business. During the 
week the price of wheat declined to $1.45 
bu at mills and $1.42 at stations. 

Flour quotations, f.o.b., Evansville, in 
98-lb cottons, carload lots, March 26: 
best winter wheat patent $9.50@9.70 bbl, 
first patent $9.30, straights $8@8.90; 
Kansas hard winter patent, $9@9.20; 
spring, $9; clears in jutes, first $6.25@8, 
second $5.75@7.25. 


NOTES 


Wheat prospects in territory tributary 
to Evansville are reported to be good, 
notwithstanding the changeable weather. 

The site of the old Melrose Mill, which 
burned some time ago, has been sold to 
W. J. Kelley, Charleston, W. Va., who 
will build rail-river terminals there. The 
mill was built on the banks of the Ohio 
River many years ago in the heyday of 
steamboating. It is not strange that, the 
site should become a new location of an 
enterprise that promises so much in the 
transportation history of Evansville. 

W. W. Ross. 





SELLER’S DELIVERY RIGHTS 

Where goods tendered by a seller are 
not of the grade or quality specified in 
the contract of sale, the buyer may re- 
ject them, and is not required to permit 
the seller to regrade or make substituted 
delivery. In reaching this conclusion in 
the case of Hageman vs. Ule (206 N. W. 
842), the Wisconsin supreme court said: 
“Contracts for of a specified qual- 
ity to be delivered at a time certain do 
not contemplate deliveries by the trial 
and error method.” 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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BELGIAN MILLERS ASK FLOUR 
DUTY 

It is a rule of this publication not to 
publish letters with the author’s name 
attached, without express permission of 
the writer. The following communica- 
tion from a prominent Belgian flour im- 
porter is, therefore, presented without 
signature in pereee to delaying pub- 
lication until his consent could fe se- 
cured: 

“During these last months large quan- 
tities of French flour have been imported 
into our country. 

“This flour, which is of but a poor 
grade, has been offered freely at very low 
figures—$7@7.25 per 100 kilos, duty 
paid; and many Belgian mills have pur- 
chased round lots, which they are using 
for blending with their own product. 
Bakers do not buy French flour, because 
they cannot use it. 

“Belgian mills are now taking advan- 
tage of this situation, for which they 
have only themselves to blame, to start 
a very violent campaign in favor of pro- 
tection by an increased import duty. All 
newspapers are backing them, and they 
have great hopes to succeed. It is use- 
less to say that the import of American 
flour, already very difficult in our coun- 
per would then become entirely impos- 
sible. 

“We understand that the Belgian gov- 
ernment is trying at present to obtain a 
fresh loan of $150,000,000 in the United 
States for the stabilization of the franc. 
Possibly the American millers’ associa- 
tion could take advantage of this situa- 
tion to obtain in return a special treat- 
ment for American flour, considering 
that Belgian mills pretend that their 
campaign is directed more particularly 
against the French mills.” 

7” * 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Every once in a while in The 
Northwestern Miller I read something 
about “independent bakers.” What do 
you mean—“independent bakers”? I 
would like to see some of them so inde- 
pendent that they would finance their 
own conventions. 

You cannot mean the Cincinnati bak- 
ers, who not so long ago wanted the al- 
lied industries to build a clubhouse for 
them. Nor can you mean the Illinois 
bakers, who wanted the allied industries 
to build up their depleted treasury. 
Surely you do not mean the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, which an- 
nounced to the world that baking is 
the second largest food industry accord- 
ing to government figures, and then 
asked for generous cash donations to 
finance its convention. Maybe you mean 
the Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, who are putting out a souvenir jour- 
nal issued in conjunction with their re- 
construction convention; advertising 
rates, $100 per page, with a rather sharp- 
ly worded second letter calling attention 
to the oversight in not replying imme- 
diately with check inclosed. Perhaps you 
mean the Associate Bakers of America, 
retail and wholesale, who are having a 
convention and exhibition in St. Louis 
May 8-8; advertising rates in their pro- 
gram are a little more reasonable than 
the Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- 
ica, being only $50 per page. Maybe you 
mean the Indiana bakers, who also are 
willing to accept advertisements in their 
annual convention program. 

Where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to 
pay your own way! 

A Mier. 

P. S—Just received request from the 
convention committee of the National 
Association of the Jewish Baking Indus- 
try, New York, for an advertisement in 
the convention number of “The Media- 
tor,” $100 per page. Tickets to the tes- 
timonial banquet tendered to Morse M. 
Frankel, $8 per plate. 

Wotta life! Wotta life! 


Canada has 40,261 miles of railway in 
operation. About 500 more are under 
construction. 
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GRAIN FUTURES MAY BE 
INTRODUCED IN HAMBURG 


Hamsurc, Germany, March 13.—The 
following is taken from the annual re- 
port of the Hamburg Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation: ‘ 

At the beginning of 1925 a special com- 
mittee of the Hamburg Grain Dealers’ 
Association voted in favor of the intro- 
duction of trading in corn and barley fu- 
tures on the Hamburg exchange. The 
committee decided against the obligation 
of investing capital and the making of 
additional payments, fearing that there 
would not be a sufficient number of 
members available. The president of the 
association accordingly approached the 
board of trade to ask the Reichsrat to 
introduce trading in futures of corn and 
barley at Hamburg. Contract schemés 
were prepared by the president of the 
association. The board of trade hesitat- 
ed to introduce this branch of trading 
without the obligation of those investing 
capital making additional payments, be- 
cause it was feared that the speculative 
tendency of certain dealers and traders, 
especially those living in the provinces, 
might be aroused. After discussion, a 
proposition was made, of which espe- 
cially the importers of grain were in fa- 
vor, to extend trading in grain futures 
to wheat and rye, buyers being obliged to 
invest a certain amount of capital and 
making additional payments on their 
purchases. 

The disparity between those countries 
being well supplied with capital and 
those to the contrary, especially in so far 
as they are large producers and consum- 
ers of grain, will cause violent changes 
and disturbances on the grain market 
for many years, changes which will have 
greater effect on the futures than on the 
c.i.f. market. The chief task of the grain 
trade is to mitigate the influence of these 
disturbances, and this will be more easily 
accomplished on the futures than on the 
spot market. 

It must not be overlooked that a con- 
siderable amount of business on the Ger- 
man grain markets is falling into the 
hands of foreign capitalists. Much of 
the futures business in Russian barley is 
put through by the Russian government, 
which has stored in Hamburg and Bre- 
men 30,000 tons barley. These transac- 
tions were formerly in the hands of Ger- 
man importers. 

The benefit of trading in futures is 
proved by the fact that futures exchanges 
have been established at Buenos Aires, 
Rosario and Winnipeg. 

In Hamburg, dealing in the futures of 
sugar, metals and other articles flour- 
ishes. Hamburg seems to be fitted for 
this kind of business to a larger degree 
than Berlin, the former being the im- 
porting and exporting center of home 
grown and foreign grain, while the latter 
is only a large consuming center. 

For these and other reasons the presi- 
dent of the Hamburg Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation is busy preparing contract 
schemes providing the obligation to in- 
vest capital and to make additional pay- 
ments, and it is expected that the matter 
soon will be settled. 





FARMS TRAINING COLLEGE OPENED 

Lonpon, Ena., March 10.—The new 
training college, Lynford Hall, Norfolk, 
was opened on March 15 with 10 students. 
It is being run under the auspices and 
with the co-operation of various states 
in Australia. The course will last six 
months, and is intended for university 
graduates and public school boys with 
capital who desire to take up farming in 
Australia. The college can accommodate 
100 students, 


, 


British Flour Trade Distressed 


Lonpon, Ena., March 10.—In an article on hunting etiquette, published 
recently in an English journal, there was a paragraph headed, “Take a line 
of your own.” This statement, there applied to fox hunting, could well be 


applied to commercial enterprises. 
followed a line of their own. 


The flour trade, however, at meres is anything but a successful enter- 
s at it, whether as miller or importer. 


prise, from whatever point one loo 


In fact, successful men have nearly always 


The 


reason seems to be that traders in flour are quite unable to find a line of their 
own to follow. No doubt much time is wasted, with considerable mental 
worry and a great fear of the other fellow well in the foreground. The com- 


petition which overproduction has created amon 
them together in an effort to minimize this, wit 
However, it only takes one miller, with a surplus, to burst the agree- 


times. 


English millers has brought 
some measure of success at 


ments, and unfortunately this happens occasionally. 

With the present large surplus production in England it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for millers to follow a line of their own independently. But 
collectively, as a united body of traders, there should be sufficiently large 
common interests to induce them to curtail manufacture on a percentage basis 
of their capacity, and thus bring about a nearer approximation of supply to 
demand. Such a theory may appear simple on the face of it, but in practice 
there are many difficulties for which a remedy must be found, and not the 
least of these is the tremendous amount of overlapping there is in the various 


selling organizations. 


Southern millers, in their efforts to get more business, 


are encroaching upon the natural distributing areas of millers in the east, 
west and north, and those in each of the other areas are following the same 


practice. 


This means increased selling costs for all mills. 


Flour importers find it just as difficult to find a line to follow, and are 


at a loss what to do for the best. 


Perhaps it would be more correct to say 


that the present unprecedented position is such that their minds should be 


made up for them, for they would be better without any business. 


A short 


time ago it was possible to make a blend, satisfactory in every way to the 
baker, using Canadian and native English flour, which was definitely com- 
petitive with the flour offered by English port millers. Today this is not the 


case, 


Accordingly it would be a safer financial proposition to quit business 


for the time being and follow a line of their own, and wait for values to 
settle to a trading level, instead of trying to support an impossible situation, 
where for the present there is no possible chance of making a profit. 


4 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., March 10.—There is lit- 
tle confidence in prices, and until demand 
improves and buyers have a greater feel- 
ing of security, trade is likely to drag. 
Prices are decidedly steadier, the im- 
provement in corn from the demoralized 
condition of a few days ago having im- 
proved the general sentiment. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are lower, with mills cabling offers 
of 43@44s, c.i.f. Occasional trade re- 
ported is for very small quantities. Ca- 
nadian export patents are generally of- 
fered at 41s, cif. Although an occa- 
sional transaction takes place at about 
this level for near at hand parcels, im- 
porters say that such transactions mean 
asmart loss. Canadian exports, milled in 
bond in the United States, are offered at 
42s 9d, but no business is reported. High- 
er grades are offered at 45s 3d, c.i.f. Ca- 
nadian winter wheat 90 per cent patents 
are quoted at 878 9d, which brings them 
into very close competition with English 
flour made from home grown wheat, but 
demand is slack. Australian flours are 
offered at 40s, c.i.f., with only an occa- 
sional deal being put through. Spot 
value keeps surprisingly firm at 43s, ex- 
granary. 

Argentine low grades are unchanged at 
20s, ¢c.i.f., and trade is dull. Minneapolis 
low grades of good quality are offered at 
81s. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
advanced their price 6d sack last week, 
quoting straight run flour at 44s 6d, de- 
livered, which is equal to about 40s, c.i.f. 
They report a slow trade, but the low 
price of mill offals necessitated an ad- 
vance. It is generally reported that many 
millers are prepared to accept at least 
Is sack below listed quotations. 


Flour Arrivals—Arrivals last week 
were exceptionally small. The quantities, 
in sacks of 280 lbs, were: from the United 
States, Atlantic 3,000, Pacific 250; Can- 
ada, 1,350; Australia, 800; Continent, 
1,719. 

Wheat Prices.—Wheat is quiet, with 
quotations generally lower. Actual trad- 
ing is very light. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba for March shipment is quoted at 
55s 6d, and April-May at 54s 6d. Car- 
goes are held at Is more. Australian 
wheat due to arrive is offered at 52s 6d, 
and parcels a little further off 52s 9d. 


Liverpoot, Eno., March 10.—There is 
little improvement in the demand for 
home milled flour, bakers who have al- 
lowed their stocks to run very low only 
buying for immediate needs. Old con- 
tracts all have been delivered, and a bet- 
ter general inquiry is anticipated. Prices 
are 6d lower. Imported flour is slow, 
with quotations on spot about unchanged, 
and very little doing forward. Canadian 
millers’ offers are unchanged, but Aus- 
tralian, c.if., are 6d lower. Australian 
patent afloat is freely offered at 40s 6d, 
and bids are invited. First half March 
is offered at 39s 9d, c.i.f., Liverpool and 
Manchester. A parcel of high class win- 
ter patent was sold to Liverpool last 
week at 52s 6d, March shipment. 

Low grade flours are very dull. A 
large arrival from Argentina is offered 
on the basis of £8 5s, f.a.s., without find- 
ing buyers. Parcels for April-May and 
May-June very pad are selling at £7 17s 
6d. Firsthand offers are somewhat dear- 
er at £8 2s 6d. 

Wheat.—The dullness of wheat is less 
pronounced, but there is no real improve- 
ment. Portugal bought some Canadian 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 















cargoes last week. Until there is more 
demand to absorb the wheat which Ar- 
gentina and Canada must sell, a general 
improvement hardly can be expected, 
Shipments from Australia and North 
America are liberal for the time of the 
year, but only about 1,600,000 bus are re- 
ported for Great Britain. Purchases 
made by Portugal may perhaps be con- 
sidered the beginning of the larger con- 
tinental demand, but Portugal is not able 
to sustain a sagging market. Bizger 
buyers must take a hand, to give effective 
support. Germany promises to aid. for 
evidently the demand for import customs 
warrants is better, as the discount is now 
but 3@4 per cent. This indicates better 
over-sea buying. However, Italy and 
France appear well supplied with home 
grown wheat. 


Giascow, Scortanp, March 9.—Prices 
are lower. Home millers are quoting 2s 
sack cheaper than a week ago, and im- 
ported flours likewise are easier. From 
1s to 2s less than quoted prices is repcrted 
acceptable by home mills. Bread prices 
are unchanged. Bakers state that there 
is not yet sufficient margin to enable 
them to reduce their charges. The }pres- 
ent price of the 4-lb loaf in Glasgow is 
104%2d, or 1d above the common Lordon 
charge. The tone of the market is dull. 
The higher level of prices has checked 
consumption, and it is believed that only 
a cheapening of bread will quicken the 
demand. 

Home Milled Flours—Home millers 
prices are equal to about 41s, 43s and 
45s per sack of 280 lbs, c.if., or about 
4s sack below official quotations of a 
week ago. 

Imported Flours.—Imported Manitoba 
export patents are quoted at 42s@42s 64d. 
American winters still are regarded as 
too dear. Canadian winters are 39s 64, 
and Australian 41s 6d@42s. 


Betrast, IrELAND, March 9.—Trace in 
flour is improved in the north of Ireland, 
both on spot and for shipment. In Dub- 
lin and the south there is not much doing, 
and importers still complain that there is 
too much flour on spot. Added to this 
there recently was another arriv:l of 
Canadian flour, understood to be all from 
one mill, and the rumor prevails that it 
was consigned flour. This had a some 
what depressing effect on the market for 
spot flour, as holders had been looking 
forward to a little shortage which would 
enable them to get rid of some of theit 
purchases. Strong flours are not pienti- 
ful, and importers have no difficulty in 
selling anything they have at moderate 
prices. 

Flour Values.—There were free offers 
of American exports last week, one well- 
known brand being as low as 438s. net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 43s 6d, Dublin. Good 
Canadian export patents are as low 4 
41s@4ls 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, anc 425 
Dublin, for March-April shipment from 
seaboard. In Dublin very little is eing 
done, and probably nothing with b:.kers 
although it was reported recently that 
one or two merchants had taken hc ld of 
small lots. Fine short patents are quot 
ed under mills’ own marks for March 
April seaboard shipment at 44s 6c, net 
c.if., Belfast, and 45s, Dublin. How 
ever, there are cheaper sellers in al! pos 
tions. American winters still are to: deat 
to compete with home made flours. C* 
nadian flours are offered at 37s 6: , neh 
c.if., Belfast and Dublin. Austcaliad 
flours are more in evidence, and <n a 
tempt was made last week to secure ! 
part cargo for Belfast and the north 
Ireland at a price which would cnable 
the flour to come at about 40s, net cif: 
No importer would take the risk. 
he could get no one to share it. 
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GLASGOW IS VISITED 
BY POOL OFFICIALS 


Few in Scotland’s Grain Trade Aware of 
Visit of D. L. Smith, of Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


Guiascow, Scotranp, March 9.—D. L. 
Smith, sales manager for the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., vis- 
ited Glasgow before he returned home 
on hoard the White Star-Dominion liner 
The Glasgow market was not 


Regina. 

expecting him, and Mr. Smith had actual- 
ly vone before the news of his visit had 
spread. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Ramsay, one of the farmer members of 
the pool board. While in Glasgow Mr. 
Smitii saw representatives of the wheat 


importers, but very few in the grain 
trade knew of his presence in the city. 
Like other prominent members of the 
Cansdian grain trade, such as James 
Stew rt, who was chairman of the wheat 
during the period of war-time con- 


boa 
Mr. Smith is a Scotsman. He be- 


trol, 

longs to the historic city of Edinburgh, 
and Mrs. Smith to the south of Scotland 
town of Stranraer. It was to Stranraer, 
to sone relatives of his wife, that Mr. 


Smi!' went for a few days of rest after 
his }'nglish and continental tour before 
he faced the passage home. He was ex- 
ceedinuly glad to escape the public lime- 
light ‘or a brief period. Indeed he com- 
plain! that he had been shadowed by 
press representatives from the time he 
reac): 1 Queenstown on his way to Eng- 
land, ene reporter going out to board his 
ship that point in order to forestall 
the ot rs. 

Mo-! of the newspaper interviews were 
devotv:] to the policy and scope of the 
pool, «nd even to the correction of such 
misconceptions as that it is run under 


act of Parliament, like the meat pool of 
New /ealand. In Scotland the only 
newsp2per that learned of Mr. Smith’s 
visit was the Glasgow Herald and its ac- 
count, including a résumé of the views 
of tracers on the significance of the pool’s 


recent “consigned wheat,’ appeared 
after Mr. Smith had left for Liverpool 


but so much attracted the attention of his 
colleague, Mr. Ramsay, that, instead of 
trying to avoid further publicity, he 


sought a talk with a Herald representa- 
tive. 


There were two points of view pre- 


sented in regard to consigned wheat. The 
one was that it is a sign of weakness on 
the part of the pool, because immediate- 
ly the pool allows the wheat to come over 
here without being sold at a definite 
price it lets go all power to fix the price. 
The other view was really the pool’s reply 


to this contention that consigned wheat 
is a sign of weakness, viz., that the pool, 


in pursuance of its policy of “orderly 
marketing,’ must book freight space in 
advance, and if ordered lots do not fill 
the space reserved, it consigns a quantity 


in order to take up the space, but the 
quantity so consigned was stated to be 
very small. In the case of Glasgow it 
was suggested that it was only within the 
last two months that there was any con- 
Signed wheat at all, and that there was 


only one tenth of what the market re- 
quired. 

The publicity given to this aspect of 
the question, and a leading article upon 


the general development of empire food 
pools, drew from Andrew Law, of Craw- 
ford & Law, flour importers, Glasgow, a 
letter in which he pointed out that the 
interprovineial wheat pool of Canada had 
starte’ under very “fine opportunities, 
having regard to the fact that it had to 
handle easily the biggest part of the 
World's exportable surplus this season. 
He proceeded as follows: 

“Such have been the pool’s advantages. 
But the ship is entering troubled waters. 
High prices have worked their natural 
result 'n a generally restricted world con- 
sumpton, and the market is now coming 
under the influence of the new crop of 
the nov‘hern hemisphere. Cables received 
recent said that the American south- 
Wester’ hard wheat crop was in excellent 
condit on, and that the prospects were for 
a very heavy yield. That type of wheat is 
the st; mgest competitor of Canadian 
Wheat on the European continental mar- 

et. It is, indeed, preferred there, al- 
thougl: not in this country. Then there 
‘S at leost a possibility of Russia coming 
Into the market during 1926. Such pos- 


sibilities are beginning to affect the mar- 
ket. There is thus a danger that the Ca- 
nadian pool, subjected to the competition 
of countries where there are no pools, 
may outstay its opportunities. 

“The pool, in pursuance of its system 
of orderly marketing, has come to an ar- 
rangement with millers in Canada and on 
this side of the Atlantic to quote the 
same price to both. But freight has fre- 
quently to be engaged in advance of sales, 
and when no sales are effected, the pool 
has been letting wheat go on consignment 
to fill the room. But to dictate the price 
of wheat in Winnipeg is one thing and to 
dictate the price in Liverpool, Hamburg, 
or Glasgow is a totally different thing. 
The moment the wheat is on this side of 
the Atlantic the buyer, and not the seller, 
dictates the price.” 


RESEARCH CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD IN PRAGUE 


Lonvon, Enc., March 10.—Arrange- 
ments have been made to hold an inter- 
national conference of flour milling and 
bakery research workers in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, during the first week of 
July. It is being organized by the re- 
search committee for the production of 
flour and bread, connected with the In- 
stitute for the Technical Management of 
Industry, which in its turn is connected 
with the Masaryk Academy of Labor of 
Czechoslovakia. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to study conditions and meth- 
ods of research in various countries in 
order to ascertain ways and means of 
improving the quality and production of 
flour and bread. Its aim also is to en- 
deavor to bring about closer scientific re- 
lations and co-operation between re- 
search workers. The program includes 
the following subjects: 


Research regarding the quality of’ 


flour and bread and turning flour into 
bread, including nutritive value of flour 
food, influence of baking process on the 
quality of bread, influence of yeast, influ- 
ence of the gluten, fat and other sub- 
stances to be found in flour, and how to 
determine the baking qualities of flour; 
research regarding the influence of the 
milling process on the quality of flour, 
including transforming of grain into 
flour, effect of aspiration, effect of the 
manner of grinding process, effect of 
flour storage, improving and stabilizing 
the baking qualities of flour, and deter- 
mining the milling qualities of grain; ef- 
fect of storage of wheat on its quality, 
including the influence of material and 
shape of storehouses, of the moisture of 
grain stored, of humidity and tempera- 
ture, and effects on different kinds of 
grain; the present position of research 
work as regards flour and bread, re- 
search institutes, construction of mills, 
grain warehouses and bakeries, organiza- 
tion of flour and bread production, co- 
operation in agriculture, milling and 
baking, etc. 

The conference will close with an exhi- 
bition of pictures, models, etc., together 
with a visit to various mills, bakeries and 
storehouses in the city, and a farewell 
dinner to the delegates. 





FLOUR LADEN SHIP LOOTED 

Lonpon, Enc., March 10.—A story of 
the looting of a ship loaded with flour 
and bran at New Ross, County Wex- 
ford, Ireland, recently was told in the 
Wexford court. The cargo belonged to 
Paul Bros., Liverpool millers, and they 
claimed compensation for the destruc- 
tion and removal of 2,560 bags flour and 
bran from the ship Vanadis as she lay 
moored at New Ross quay. Water got 
into some of the cargo, and the crew be- 
gan salvaging it. They had landed about 
50 tons when looters attacked them and 
carried away a large part of the cargo. 
The court decided in favor of the claim- 
ants, awarding £620 damages. 





STORMS CAUSE DAMAGE IN ITALY 

A fierce gale raged over Italy and the 
Mediterranean Coast for several days re- 
cently, and caused a great deal of dam- 
age, especially in Sicily. Trees were up- 
rooted and many people injured, and 
there were heavy falls of snow in some 
parts of the country. The storm lasted 
for several days. 





Wheat imports of Czechoslovakia in 
1925 totaled 6,138,000 bus, compared with 
8,996,000 in 1924, 


DOWNWARD TENDENCY OF 
GERMAN MARKET HALTED 


Hamsvurc, Germany, March 6.—The 
German grain market has withstood to a 
certain extent the reductions in the world 
market. Apparently a level has been 
reached where the export of German 
grain will be on a reduced scale, if it 
does not cease altogether. For this rea- 
son, prices for German flour were prac- 
tically unchanged last week. 

The steadiness of flour was further in- 
fluenced by the comparatively poor prices 
for offals, which do not leave any mar- 
gin of profit to millers, a further reason 
for their being unable to reduce flour 
prices. Buying was done for spot or 
prompt delivery, afloat or prompt ship- 
ment. The volume is restricted to hand- 
to-mouth buying. Occasionally some con- 
sumers showed interest in future ship- 
ment, but the firmness of. millers’ de- 
mands prevented any important transac- 
tions taking place. . 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding 
the reintroduction of flour duties .on 
March 1, Czechoslovakia was a rather ac- 
tive buyer, and some large contracts, it is 
said, have been concluded directly from 
Canada. 

Mills’ quotations are as follows per 100 
kilos, c.i.f.. Hamburg, prompt shipment: 
Canadian export patents, $8.50@8.75; 
Manitoba patents, $8.20@8.50; English 
patents, 34s@37s 6d; English Manitoba 
patents, 35s 9d@36s 6d. Home milled 
flour is quoted as follows per 100 kilos, 
ex-mill, Hamburg: Hamburg wheat flour, 
best quality, $10.90; Hamburg rye flour, 
70 per cent, $6.01@6.73. 


JUGOSLAVIAN MILLS ARE 
IN THROES OF HARD TIMES 


Beworave, Jucostavia, March 10.—The 
crisis which prevails in the milling indus- 
try all over Europe is badly felt in Jugo- 
slavia. Buyers have no faith in the 
stability. of prices, and are consistent in 
their hand-to-mouth policy, the more so 
as the growing crop is doing well. 

A considerable portion of last year’s 
crop remains unsold, and many grain 
exporters are forwarding their goods un- 
sold to Black Sea and western Euro- 
pean ports where the grains remain in 
the boats until it is possible to sell them 
at prices which always show a loss. 
Jugoslavian cereals cannot compete with 
Russian and over-sea grains, for two 
reasons: firstly, because, owing to the 
agrarian reform and the decline of agri- 
cultural production, the cost of wheat 
growing is higher, and secondly, because 
of the high freight rates. The export 
of wheat to Italy has ceased, owing to 
the unsatisfactory quality of the Jugo- 
slavian grain. 

The milling situation is so critical that 
many mills have been obliged to shut 
down. Others are using only 30 per cent 
of their capacity. The domestic con- 
sumption of flour is restricted, and the 
export trade is negligible. 








Germany’s Problem of 
Grain Supply 


(Continued from page 1288.) 


during the war, similar action was taken, 
and bread tickets prevailed in Constanti- 
nople. 

On the inducement of the government, 
the author of this article, with the aid of 
a staff of officials from Germany, under- 
took the organization of the Imperial- 
Ottoman food commission in Constanti- 
nople, and served as its director general 
for more than a year. Thanks to the 
close co-operation of the German and 
Turkish officials, and the support extend- 
ed by the minister of the interior and 
finance, Talaat Bey, and the grand vizier, 
Talaat Tascha, the feeding of the capital 
was accomplished. During the difficult 
days of the Roumanian campaign, when 
the city’s supplies were cut off, grain was 
supplied by the Turkish food commission 
from the interior of Asia Minor, to be 
ground by the mills of Constantinople. 

At the end of the war the activities of 
the commission in Germany did not imme- 
diately cease. In fact, for some time no 
one but the commission was authorized 
to import grain, and not until four years 
after the termination of hostilities were 


1301 


independent traders allowed to operate 
once more. 

How the industry will be conducted in 
the future is a matter for speculation, as 
the question of whether independent trad- 
ing or a monopoly shall obtain remains 
unanswered. The monopoly idea, on ac- 
count of the experience during the war, 
finds little support. As a source of reve- 
nue it cannot be considered seriously, ac- 
cording to Dr. Michaelis, who headed the 
commission during the period of its ex- 
istence. Government grain management, 
as shown by history, requires state sub- 
sidy, and the government will never be 
permitted to enrich itself by bartering in 
bread. A monopoly would also be a po- 
litical death blow in Germany, the popu- 
lation of which is a blend of agrarian 
and industrial elements. The answer to 
the question whether government monop- 
oly is proper in case of war or other times 
of danger is an emphatic negative. 

The only official inventory of Ger- 
many’s grain stock taken during the time 
of peace was on July 1, 1914. That sur- 
vey indicated a supply of about 4,250,000 
tons bread grain and flour, 3,000,000 tons 
oats, barley and corn, 300,000 tons provi- 
sions, hulled grain, semolina and flaxseed, 
and 1,600,000 tons fodder, feed and bran. 
It must be considered that, at that time 
of the year, a few weeks before the new 
crop, the supply was comparatively low 
and was, for the most part, composed of 
imports. If immediate consumption 
measures had been taken at the start of 
the conflict, the supply would have been 
sufficient for six months. 

Above all, the home production of 
bread must be increased in Germany. 
Once, during the war, Geheimrat Profes- 
sor, Dr. Duisberg, explained to the author 
the benefits that would accrue to agricul- 
tural production if, in every village, there 
were stationed an agrarian chemist whose 


~ duty it would be to prescribe mixtures of 


artificial fertilizer for the various soils 
as a physician administers to the sick of 


humanity. Dr. Duisberg was of the be- 
lief that home production could be 
doubled under such a plan. If it is pos- 


sible (and in the light of the great ad- 
vances made by the chemical industry it 
must be possible) that Germany’s produc- 
tion can be increased from 20 to 30 per 
cent, the nation would, to a large extent, 
be independent of foreign imports of 
bread grains. To encourage the increase 
of home production it is necessary that 
the price of grain advance; otherwise, the 
farmer will be unable to pay for the fer- 
tilizer which is essential in intensive cul- 
tivation. 

In short, Germany must strive to pro- 
duce, through more intensive cultivation, 
more than enough bread and feed grains 
to meet the nation’s needs. To facilitate 
the use of fertilizer, prices must be raised 
so that the farmer may have the where- 
withal to purchase these chemicals. The 
surplus produced each year should be in- 
terchanged in the world market, and an 
import of glutinous, dry wheat, equiva- 
lent in quantity to the export, should be 
maintained. Finally, in times of emer- 
gency, when war interferes with produc- 
tion, the masses must be content with less 
bread. 

It is to be hoped that through the co- 
operation of agriculture, commerce, flour 
milling, and the chemical fertilizer indus- 
try, this ideal condition may be attained 
in the not too distant future. 





ARGENTINE FIRM MOVES 
HEADQUARTERS TO LONDON 


Lonvon, Enec., March 10.—London is 
fast becoming the headquarters of many 
of the large continental and over-sea 
firms, being an excellent center for all 
who have widespread interests. Accord- 
ingly it is not surprising that the well- 
known Argentine milling and grain firm 
of Bunge & Co. is establishing its head- 
quarters here, its building being in course 
of erection near the Baltic Exchange, in 
St. Mary Axe. : 

Hitherto the headquarters of this firm 
have been at Antwerp, Belgium, where 
the business originated, the founder be- 
ing Edouard Bunge, who is still the chair- 
man of the company. From small be- 
ginnings he has built up a great interna- 
tional business, practically controlling 
the grain and flour exports from the Ar- 
gentine, with branches and agents in all 
the chief importing centers of Europe. 






















































































































RAILWAY TO HUDSON BAY 

The Hon. Charles A. Dunning, the new 
minister of railways in the Canadian gov- 
ernment, has already declared his policy 
with regard to the Hudson Bay Railway, 
an enterprise of the Canadian people that 
has been standing in a partially com- 
pleted condition since shortly after the 
close of the World War. In addressing 
his constituents at Regina on March 17, 
Mr. Dunning made it plain that he means 
to see this railway finished. At present 
the road is complete for a distance of 
882 miles. The remaining 92 miles have 
been graded, but no steel has been laid 
on this part. Much of the necessary work 
on the harbor at Nelson, the terminal port 
on Hudson Bay, has been done, and an ex- 
penditure of a few million dollars is esti- 
mated to be sufficient to complete and put 
this new route to transatlantic markets 
into operation. ~ 

A railroad to Hudson Bay has been a 
dream of the farmers of western Canada 
since the earliest days of prairie settle- 
ment over 40 years ago. Political parties 
have repeatedly promised its construc- 
tion, but have always forgotten or neg- 
lected such promises when election cam- 
paigns were over. Before the govern- 
ment of Sir Wilfred Laurier went out of 
power in 1911, construction was finally 
started, and later was carried on by Sir 
Robert Borden. Even the war did not 
stop Sir Robert in his purpose to com- 
plete it, but conditions arising out of the 
war caused its suspension in 1918. Since 
then western farmers have pressed stead- 
ily for its completion, with the result 
that Parliament is voting $3,000,000 for 
expenditure this year. This is believed 
to be enough to finish the job so far as the 
railway itself is concerned. Cost of ter- 
minals and equipment, and ocean service, 
will come later. 

So far as mileage is concerned, there 
is no comparison between this route and 
those now in use for the transportation 
of western Canadian farm products to 
Great Britain and north Atlantic mar- 
kets. About 1,000 miles will be saved on 
the rail haul alone, which at current 
freight costs will represent an enormous 
saving if any considerable part of the 
grain exports can be handled by this 
route. The doubtful point is the navi- 
gability of Hudson Straits. This has 
been a subject of fierce controversy ever 
since this railroad was first proposed. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of 
this proposal may be, Canada is now defi- 
nitely and finally committed to its imme- 
diate completion. If it should be the suc- 
cess that many predict, the effect on 
transportation from interior parts of this 
continent to Great Britain and northern 
Europe will shake present rail rate struc- 
tures to their very foundations. 


TORONTO 


Flour is in light demand in domestic 
markets. Most of the business in springs 
is in mixed car lots for delivery at coun- 
try points. Bakers are taking their usual 
supplies on old contracts. Prices for 
the week are unchanged. Quotations, 
March 27, with comparisons: 

March 27 March 20 
Top patents 60 $8.60 


DE an 64-64 sta ccesth estes 8.35 8.35 
BOOORES cco sccewcesesces 8.10 8.10 
eee: GOMOEE 6c cccccsowsncs 7.00 7.00 
ig See ree 5.10 5.10 
PE Tg st ceervccesves 4.60 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10¢ for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario winters are 
in moderately good demand for domes- 
tic use. Offerings from mills are shrink- 
ing. Prices eased off about 10@20c bbl 
last week. Quotations, March 27: good 


quality 90 per cents $5.80@5.90 bbl, in 
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The Road From Saskatchewan’s Wheat Fields 
to the Canadian Cabinet 





Charles A. Dunning 


HEN Charles A. Dunning, for- 
mer premier of Saskatchewan, 
was recently sworn in at Ottawa 

as minister of railways in the Canadian 
government, he reached another rung on 
the ladder of success. His career since 
he came to Canada from England as an 
immigrant 24 years ago at the age of 17 
has been a romantic one. His first ex- 
perience in Canada was as a farmer's 
boy at Beaverdale, Sask. This he fol- 
lowed for a year or so, and then filed on 
a homestead, which developed into a 
profitable farm. He soon began to dem- 
onstrate that he had the qualities of a 
leader. At the age of 25 he was appoint- 
ed a director of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association. The following 


year he was elected vice president, as a 
tribute to his outstanding ability and or- 
ganizing genius. That was in 1911. That 
year saw the need of a farmers’ co-op- 
erative organization for the handling of 
grain, and so he became one of the or- 
ganizers of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co., now a substantial con- 
cern that handles millions of bushels of 
grain annually. With the organization of 
this company he was appointed general 
manager, a position he held until 1916, 
when he became provincial treasurer of 
Saskatchewan. By this time he was also 
a member of a commission to investigate 
agricultural credits and grain marketing 
in the United States and Europe, a mem- 
ber of the Canadian council of agricul- 
ture and on other boards of a provincial 
and national character. He continued to 
fill various cabinet offices in the Sas- 
katchewan government until the Hon. W. 
M. Martin resigned in 1922, when he be- 
came premier. A fortnight ago he en- 
tered the dominion cabinet as minister 
of railways. 

An indication of the character of Mr. 
Dunning is given in this story: At the 
age of 24 he was appointed to attend a 
convention of the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association in Prince Albert, 
Sask., as a delegate from the Yorkton 
local. He took with him $17.50, the en- 
tire wealth of the treasury, with which 
to pay his railway fare and keep him in 
Prince Albert for a week. He returned 
to Yorkton with most of the money. 
During the week he had lived on the most 
meager fare, and had foregone the com- 
forts of even a modest hotel in order to 
conserve the funds of the organization 
then in the process of formation. 

“Charlie” Dunning, as the new minis- 
ter of railways is affectionately and pop- 
ularly known, is only 41 years of age. 
There as many who say he will be pre- 
mier of Canada at a future date, for he 
is one of the ablest men in Canada. He 
attributes his success to the help and 
sympathy of his wife, who also came 
from England. 











secondhand jute bags, Toronto; Mont- 
real, $5.90@6; bulk, seaboard, for ex- 
port, $5.75. 

Export Trade—Demand for springs 
is quiet. British and European import- 
ers are buying cautiously, and their total 
purchases last week were small. Other 
smaller markets are more interested, but 
cannot give sufficient volume to keep 
mills busy. Prices show little or no 
change. Many offers are Is or more be- 
low cost. Quotations, March 27: best 
brands export patents 43s per 280 lbs, 
in jute 140’s, c.i.f., London, April or May 
shipment; other United Kingdom mar- 
kets, 3d more. 

Soft winters are not so much in de- 
mand for export. Some mills report fair 
sales and others none. Brokers find 
their trade spasmodic. After some fluc- 
tuations, prices are almost unchanged. 
Quotations, March 27: 90 per cent win- 
ters, in cotton 140’s, 39s 6d@40s per 280 
lbs, Glasgow and London, April sea- 
board. 

WHEAT 

Western spring wheat has been uneasy. 
Present prices command no confidence, 
though there are plenty of bullish opin- 
ions to be heard. No. 1 northern was 
quoted, March 27, at $1.64 bu, track, Bay 
ports, an advance of 2%4c. Country 
roads are breaking up, and deliveries of 
winter wheat are diminishing. Mills are 


paying $1.40 bu for car lots, delivered, 
and $1.25 for wagon lots at their doors. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a good demand for Ontario 
oats, which is poorly met for the reason 
that country roads no longer permit easy 
hauling. Corn is also in demand, owing 
to its relative cheapness. Barley ad- 
vanced 2%c bu, western feed oats 1%c, 
and rye declined about 2c last weck. 
Ontario oats are unchanged. Quotations, 
March 27: Ontario oats 41@43c bu, in 
car lots, f.o.b., country points, according 
to freights; barley, 6542c; rye, 75@80c; 
No. 1 Canadian western feed oats 48c, 
c.if., Bay ports. 

NOTES 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, left on March 25 for England. 
He will visit the business connections of 
his company in United Kingdom and 
near-by continental markets, and expects 
to be away until the middle of May. 

Joseph T. Walsh, of the Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union, 
warns wage earners and consumers in 
Canada to follow closely the develop- 
ments of the proposed baking merger in 
the United States, as in his judgment 
these will have serious consequences in 
this country. 

Spring is now opening in Ontario, and 
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some farmers are starting the season’s 
work. There is plenty of moisture all 
over the province and conditions are gen- 
erally favorable. The winter wheat crop 
is in excellent condition at present, but 
as April is the most trying month, it is 
too soon to estimate probable results. 


WINNIPEG 

Demand for flour throughout wes‘ ern 
Canada is very limited. Mills report a 
moderate volume of small order busiress, 
but apart from this there is little dcing. 
Export trade appears to be at a stind- 
still. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort Wil iam 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 27, at £3.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first cl-ars 
at $6.35, Fort William basis; cotton, lic 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purcias- 
ing their requirements in jute get spe- 
cial prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheai, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


-——Future — 

Cash May July 

March 22 ...... $1.47% $1.45% $1.43 
March 23 ...... 1.48 5 1.47% 1.444 
March 24 ...... 1.47% 1.45% 1.42% 
March 25 ...... 1.49 1.47 1444 
March 26 ...... 1.52% 1.50 1.47% 
March 27 ...... 1.53% 1.50% 1.47% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending March 25 saver- 
aged 60 cars per day, compared wit! 8 
for the preceding week, and 332 for the 
corresponding period in 1925. 

The wheat market opened with a /air- § 
ly firm tone. Trading was only mcder- 
ate, but showed improvement as _ the 
week progressed. Generally speaking, 
the buying for export account has not 
been in sufficient quantities to give the 
market any real strength. However, 4 
feature of the week was the inquiry ‘rom 
over-sea buyers for Canadian whea' fu- 
tures, and it is felt by the trade that for- 
eign interest in prairie wheat is begin- 
ning to pick up. The cash wheat mar 
kets have shown a slight improveiocent, 
but all contract grades are in firm hands, 
and holders are not showing any inclina- 
tion to sell at current prices. Millers 
have been poor buyers, owing to lack 
of flour demand, and what export busi- 
ness has been done has been from stocks 
east of the lakes and has not affected 
the local market. 

Coarse grains have shown no pa‘tict- 
lar activity. Local demand for oats and 
barley is only fair, but considerable ex 
port business has been done from stock 
at seaboard. In the local market, trad- 
ing has been confined to odd car lots. 
Quotations, March 27: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 50%2c bu; barley, (0%; 
rye, 87%. 

NOTES 

Will Hill, mill machinery repre:enté 
tive, is in Vancouver. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager «f the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 
is in Montreal. 

N. J. Breen, western general ma age! 
of the Lake of the Woods Millin; ( 
Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned froia the 
Pacific Coast. 

An unusually early start in crop prep 
arations has been made this year in west 
ern Canada, several points rep rting 
considerable activity. At two poiits # 
Alberta, some wheat seeding has bet 
done, but these operations have sint 
had to be discontinued, owing to « su 
den return to wintry conditions. Land 
in the West is in promising condition. 

James Robinson, board of grain col 
missioners, Fort William, was in ‘Vint 
peg last week. Speaking of con: (itiom 
at the Head of the Lakes, Mr. Ro ins 
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stated that so far no grain has been 
spoiled. Terminal elevators are full, and 
thousands of cars of grain are standing 
in the railway yards, awaiting unloading. 
Until navigation opens, this condition 
cannot be relieved. Due to the mild 
winter, the opening of navigation is ex- 
pected to be exceptionally early this 


season. 
G. Rock, 


VANCOUVER 


juotations are unchanged, but mills 


yi 


report a slight improvement in domestic 


-~ 


demand. The heavy stocks of high priced 
flou' purchased some time ago are al- 
most exhausted, and the trade requires 
furter supplies which it is now buying 
cautiously. Further export sales of 
sma! quantities are reported to Japan 
and North China for April shipment. 
Sale. are also reported to the United 
King ‘om, and negotiations are pending 


for {.rther purchases which are depend- 
ent .ntirely on the cheapness of parcel 
space. If mills are able to secure freight 
rate: equal to those for shipment via the 
Atlantic, they ship through Vancouver. 

Wi -at premiums show no improve- 
ind on some grades are easier, re- 


men 
flect:: : the condition of the European 
mar A large proportion of the 
whee! which was afloat to Europe unsold 
has ‘cen disposed of, and with parcel 
spac at about 25s ton exporters are 
able o work on parcels. The Orient 
show. no interest in early shipment 
whea', but there are several inquiries for 
May .1d June shipment. Nominal quo- 
tations on March 25: No. 1 northern 4c 
over ‘Vinnipeg May, No. 2 northern 14% 
@2'.. under, No. 8 northern 9%c under, 
No. heat 13@14c under, No. 5 wheat 
23c uvder. No. 3 northern is relatively 
the cl apest, and exporters are showing 
most :\terest in this grade. No. 2 north- 
ern is very searce, and shippers are ex- 
periencing difficulty in securing require- 
ments. Very little interest is shown in 
Nos. + and 5, and the premiums are ap- 
proxin.ately 2c lower. 
NOTES 

Georze MclIvor, western sales manager 

for the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 


Producers, Ltd., with headquarters at 


Calgary, is visiting Vancouver and other 
coast cities. 

Phillip Wolfe, Calgary manager for 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain, 
was a recent visitor here. 

H. M. Cameron. 
MONTREAL 

Spring wheat flour was quiet last week. 

A slight revival in the export trade was 


reported early in the week, but this fell 
off later. Prices remained steady, and 
closed on March 27 as follows: first pat- 
ents $8.60 bbl, seconds $8.10, bakers $7.90, 


jute, cx-track, less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

The prices of winter wheat flour were 
cut 25¢ toward the close of the week, 
with comparatively little business doing. 
Closing prices, March 27: car lots $6.05 
@6.10 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track, 
and broken lots $6.80@6.35, ex-store. 

NOTES 
Total exports from Montreal last year 


amounted to $239,314,769 in value, and 
Imporis $187,463,477. The tonnage of 
the port last year was double what it 
was 1!) years ago. 

Four of the mechanical car unloaders 
ordered by Montreal harbor commission- 
ers have been installed, two at No. 2 ele- 
vator and two at No. 1. This completes 
the contract, with the exception of in- 


stalling the motors to operate them. 
Thes: unloaders will give a speed of 
eight cars per hour, against one every 45 
minutes under the old system. 


A. E. Perxs. 





SHREDDED WHEAT FACTORY OPENED 

Loxvox, Exe., March 10.—The Shred- 
ded Wheat Co. of Great Britain, a sub- 
Sidiary of the American firm, has built 
4 larve factory at Welwyn Garden City, 
about 20 miles from London. It was 
opened by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
whos mansion, Hatfield House, and 
beautiful estate, are in the same neigh- 
borhood. It is understood that the 
Shredded Wheat Co. finds English wheat 
Suitabie for the manufacture of its prod- 
ucts, and intends to supply a large pro- 
Portion of its export demand from the 
hew factory. 
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PRICE PHENOMENA 

Every once in a while in the local mar- 
ket some ridiculous price is made, the 
low level of which stands out like the 
proverbial sore thumb. Last. week yield- 
ed two gems which won the cut glass 
flour barrel and a life membership in the 
financial suicide club. The first was a 
price of $6.50 bbl for “sprmg wheat 
flour,” a bona fide quotation from a mill 
from which more such flour can be ob- 
tained at a similar price if the buyer is 
satisfied. If he buys more, he must sure- 
ly be one of those incurable optimists 
whom anything pleases, or else one of 
the group mentioned by P. T. Barnum 
in his epic saying. The other quotation 
was $6.15 for new crop soft winters, un- 
doubtedly Pennsylvania flours. These 
two prices bring anew the realization 
that there are still a few big-hearted 
souls who are willing to help the other 
fellow, even if they lose by the transac- 
tion. Such noble spirits really deserve a 
better fate than the bankruptcy which 
would seem inevitable. 


NEW YORK 


In spite of erratic price changes, flour 
sales ranged from quiet to fair. While 
no remarkably large orders were taken, 
a sufficient number of brokers reported 
fair business to make it evident that 
there was a healthy interest existing. 
The uncertainty of the market held sales 
to small amounts, and it was apparent 
that the large bakers were able to draw 
against previously placed orders and de- 
lay further purchases in the hope of 
some stability. 

Sentiment Varies.—Opinions in the 
trade differ radically over prospects for 
the future. On one hand the feeling is 
that the market is edging toward $1.50 
bu for May wheat, and on the other that 
prices will go still lower. With breaks, 
recoveries and advances occurring all in 
one day, such a disagreement is not sur- 
prising. 

Low Prices Obtained——The bulk of 
the sales made last week were at the 
lower end of the range, for while spring 
standard patents, for example, were 
quoted at $8@8.55 bbl, there is little 
doubt that $8@8.10 were paid far more 
frequently than $8.55. 

Interest in New Crop Flour.—No quo- 
tations have yet been made on new crop 
flour from the Southwest. There is con- 
siderable inquiry, and it is understood 
that the trade wants to pay about $7 bbl. 

Exzport.—Business in the export mar- 
ket seemed to deal more with rumors 
than anything else, as large sales to 
China and Greece were reported, with 
the Continent a fair buyer early in the 
week. These could not be confirmed, but 
indications pointed strongly to their 
truth. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, March 26: 
spring fancy patents $8.70@9.20 bbl, 
standard patents $8.25@8.85, clears $7.45 
@8.10, high glutens $8.80@9.35; hard 
winter short patents $8.65@9.20, straights 
$8.20@8.65; soft winter straights, $7.85 
@8.60; rye, $5.35@5.75,—all in jutes. 
Receipts, 279,711 bbls; exports, 140,303. 


WHEAT 


Wheat prices were very erratic. Ex- 
port business was good on the breaks. 
Quotations, March 26: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.864% bu; No. 1 dark Spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.814,; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.8014; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba in bond, f.o.b., export, 
$1.70%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.52%. Receipts, 803,600 bus; ex- 
ports, 874,021. 

NOTES 

The annual New York Flour Club ban- 
quet will be held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel on April 14. 

I. W. Archbald, Patterson flour jobber, 








spent a short vacation in Atlantic City 
last week with Mrs. Archbald. 


Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., flour, spent last week in New 
York. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week totaled 1,013, for the previous week 
1,118, and for the same week a year 
ago 1,420. 

Friends of Arthur Raymond, formerly 
of the Raymond-Hadley Co., exporter, 
will be glad to know that he is recover- 
ing from his recent illness. 


B. H. Wunder, of the New York office 
of the Harry E. White Co., flour, spent 
last week end in Baltimore, where he 
went to attend a Baltimore Flour Club 
dinner. 

S. R. Strisik, New York flour broker, 
spent the week beginning March 22 at 
Minneapolis, where he visited the Claro 
Milling Co., the account of which he han- 
dles here. 

H. C. Moore, export manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was a recent visitor at the 
offices of Samuel Knighton & Son, who 
handle the mill account in this market. 


W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, on his way to Atlantic City with 
Mrs. Harvey, stopped in New York for 
a few days, visiting the office of J. G. 
Webster. 

Mark Mennel, treasurer of the Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, spent a few days in 
New York last week, with headquarters 
at the office of the Harry E. White Co., 
after a week’s vacation in Atlantic City 
with Mrs. Mennel. 

Edward N. Norton, retired member 
of the firm of Norton, Lilly & Co., steam- 
ship agents, died on March 20, in his 
eighty-second year. Mr. Norton was a 
veteran of the Civil War and a son of 
the founder of the firm. 


A. R. Sasse, chief chemist, and Clar- 
ence M. Hardenbergh, manager, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, were recently introduced on the 
floor of the exchange by representatives 
of the Broenniman Co., Inc. K. L. 
Burns, president of the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was another visi- 
tor at the Broenniman offices. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
March 20, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 694,323 bus 
and 61,307 bbls. Over 200,000 bus wheat 
went to the United Kingdom and 176,- 
724 to Rio de Janeiro. Of the flour the 
only large shipments were to Hamburg, 
29,350 bbls, and to the United Kingdom 
16,487. ; 


Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Louis A. and 
Charles E. Valier, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis; J. C. Lysle, vice 
president of the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Thad L. Hoffman, 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; B. B. Sheffield, president 
of the Commander Corporation, Minne- 
apolis; Harold R. Ward, assistant sales 
manager and secretary of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BUFFALO 


The constantly upset condition of 
wheat futures has deceived flour buyers 
so often that on the rising market at the 
end of last week no business was accom- 
plished. Those who got in on the first 
break were disappointed that they did 
not await the lower point. 

What is taking the edge off the demand 
at present is reselling. Commitments 
last fall were heavier than buyers’ needs, 
and with the mills urging shipping direc- 
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tions, there is a considerable amount be- 
ing offered at prices much under present 
quotations. 

Rye flour is fairly steady. There is a 
Slight revival in the demand. Prices 
show considerable change from last week, 
with the rye market higher, in sympathy 
with wheat. 

Buffalo quotations, March 27: spring 
fancy patents $9.30@9.90 bbl, standard 
patent $8.50@9.35, clears $7.70@7.75; 
second clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.80 bbl 
for white, $5.50 for medium, and $4.75 
for dark; hard winters $9.50@9.70, 
straights $9.30@9.40, soft winters $9.70 
@9.90. . 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 21-27 .... 238,000 184,790 78 
Previous week .. 238,000 185,165 78 
.. fae 238,000 197,400 83 
Two years ago... 166,500 136,444 82 


Limits are practically unchanged on 
soft winter wheats. There are limited 
offerings of No. 2 red for western ship- 
ment at about 234c over the May, Buf- 
falo rate basis; white winter is worth an- 
other cent. 

Sales of oats have slackened some- 
what. Apparently the scarcity of No. 
2 white has been reduced, as little inter- 
est has been shown. The market is still 
in a healthy condition, as receipts have 
been only nine cars. Only an occasional 
car of barley is being sold here. The 
quotation on March 27, in store, ex-lake, 
was 77c bu. No. 2 rye, Buffalo rate bill- 
ing, ex-lake, was quoted at 91%c bu, but 
little business was closed at this price. 
These values are close to export bids, 
but holders are unwilling to concede the 
difference. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of grain in store and afloat in 
the harbor on March 22 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
ae 2,767,377 4,063,960 6,831,337 
a oD) rere 2,477,775 
Oates ....2.s. 8,068,481 387,281 2,439,762 
ee 171,453 678,030 849,483 
Se: ee evccies 93,194 49,924 143,118 

Afloat— 

ET ptitwe. teenie 934,816 934,816 

2s i are 889,324 

ee oon. Oo 266,952 

a eee SORGe . Séese0 532,618 
NOTES 


H. C. Veatch, eastern representative 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, is in Florida. 

John Olmstead, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Olmstead, have re- 
turned from the West Indies. 

While the presént grip epidemic is af- 
fecting the office force of some of the 
Buffalo milling companies, the operating 
departments have suffered the most. 


Dudley M. Irwin, of the Cargill Grain 
Co., Inc., and Mrs. Irwin, are in Balti- 
more. Mrs. Irwin is a patient at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital there. Later 
he will make an extended trip through 
the South. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 


The fluctuation in flour prices last 
week discouraged buyers, with the result 
that few sales were reported. The small 
business done was possible only by cut- 
ting prices, which was indulged in to a 
considerable extent by many spring and 
hard winter wheat mills. Buyers in this 
market and at other New England points 
show very little interest in the situation. 
Despite the higher prices now quoted, 
the trade is awaiting breaks before lay- 
ing in supplies. 

Trade conditions in the manufacturing 
towns of New England are again becom- 
ing an important factor in the market. 
Many cotton and woolen mill towns have 
reported a reduction in working hours. 
This is having its effect upon the flour 
retailer who is allowing stocks to work 
down to a low point. Jobbers and whole- 
salers are also feeling the effect of the 
curtailment of business. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on March 26: spring pat- 
ents, special short $10.10@10.30, standard 
patents $9@10, first clears $7.60@8.75; 
hard winter patents, $8.60@9.25; soft 
winter patents $8.50@9.30, straight $7.85 
@8.50, clear $7@7.50. 

There is a rather slow demand for rye 
flour, although the market is steady now 
after lower prices early last week. Choice 
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white patents were quoted on March 26 
at $5.70@5.90 bbl, in sacks, and standard 
patents at $5.50@5.70. There is very 
little doing in rye meal, prices ranging 
$4.40@4.45 bbl, in sacks. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending March 26, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 

-——Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1926 


1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bblis.... 22,650 22,775 ..... «eeee 
Wheat, bus... 7,500 20,325 59,068 84,470 
Corn, bus..... 8.408 § cccos 12,698 ..... 
Oats, bus..... $8,900 136,025 41,307 76,483 
Rye, bus...... 400 3 = ..0e 4,605 696,349 
Barley, bus... 4,500 21,850 217,654 113,647 
Millfeed, tons.. 4G £§&_— cecce secece 
Corn meal, bbls see BEG twee 8 =—esece 
Oatmeal, cases. eee ee a et 

NOTES 


H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., was here last 
week, 

The Massachusetts Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation will hold its quarterly meeting 
in Worcester, March 30, 

Edward H. Foye, grain dealer, Lowell, 
Mass., is a voluntary bankrupt, with lia- 
bilities of $25,060 and assets of. $972. 

John Kellogg, of the Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago, has applied for active mem- 
bership in the Grain & Flour Exchange. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Boston a few days ago attending a sales 
meeting of the New England office force, 
held in the local office of John F. Brown, 
New England representative of the mill. 

F. J. Sennott, who for a number of 
years has been associated with Jaquith, 
Parker, Smith & Co., Boston grain 
jobbers, as a salesman, and Thomas J. 
Maloney, long associated with Fred J. 
Volkmann in the sale of feeds, have 
formed a partnership under the name of 
the Sennott Grain Co., and will enter the 
grain brokerage business, with offices in 
the Grain & Flour Exchange Building. 
Both young men are well known in the 
New England grain trade. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week was weak enough to 
be getting at least temporarily stronger 
so far as old crop stock is concerned, for 
this flour has as yet much to do before 
it can give way to the néw product. The 
latter promises well, but it can never 
take the place of desirable old goods un- 
til it is made. Furthermore, the indica- 
tions are that there will be no good old 
crop stock to be had for the asking this 
season; there is lots of poor quality old 
flour, but that of good‘ quality promises 
to be scarce. Although new wheat for 
July delivery was reported sold at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, early last week at 
$1.15 bu, this will not increase the sup- 
ply or cheapen ‘the price of good old 
flour. 

Some bargains in old crop flour were 
picked up here last week, principally in 
standard springs at $8, $8.10, $8.15 and 
$8.25, for ordinary to top quality in cot- 
ton or jute. A few mills never quoted 
below $8.35@8.40 for standard grade, 
and at the close they were all up at least 
25c bbl from their lowest limits. At one 
time during the week near-by soft winter 
straight was offered as low as $7.25 in 
secondhand cottons, without takers or 
bidders, but later sales were made to 
out-of-town buyers at $7.40, bulk. Local 
buyers have good stocks, and would wel- 
come an advance. 

Nominal closing prices, March 27, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in jute, 
or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $8.75@9, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent $8.75@9, 
straight $8.25@8.50; soft winter short 
patent $8.20@8.55, straight (near-by) 
$7.35@7.60; rye flour, white $5.30@5.55, 
dark $4.25@4.50. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
18,672 bbls, of which 4,913 were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 1,340 
bbls. 

Cash wheat on March 27 was l%e 
higher than in the previous week, with 
stocks about evenly divided between Ca- 
nadian in bond for export and domestic 
held for higher markets. Closing prices, 
March 27: spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, domestic, $1.7142, or 3%2c up from 
the lowest of the week; sales of southern 
bag lots by sample ranged $1.68@1.70, 
according to quality and location. 
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Albert K. Tapper, 37 Years in Boston Flour 
Trade, Heads Boston Exchange 


LBERT K. TAPPER, the new presi- 
dent of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, is a man whose knowl- 

edge of railroad transportation matters 
is probably unexcelled in New England. 
For years he has made a study of trans- 
portation conditions as they affect grain, 
flour and feed interests, and his advice 
and opinion have been constantly sought. 

In 1889 Mr. Tapper entered the employ 
of D. K. Reed & Son, Boston, dealers 
in grain, flour and cereals, and among 
the pioneers in handling patent flour 





Albert K. Tapper 


there. About 1890 Mr. Tapper became 
a member of the original Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, then located over 
Quincy Market, and at that time was the 
youngest member of the chamber. He 
was present in 1890 at the laying of the 
corner stone of the old Chamber of 
Commerce building on Milk and India 
streets, now known as the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange Building, and in 1892 
took part in the ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the opening of the new building. 

Mr. Tapper remained with D. K. Reed 
& Son until 1903, when he took over the 
management of the Norton-Chapman Co., 
Portland, Maine, opening offices in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. In 1906 
he resigned from the management of this 
concern and went into the grain business 


on his own account, forming a partner- 
ship with Horace F. Webster, under the 
firm name of the Webster-Tapper Co., 
this firm still being in business in the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange Building. 

At the time of the consolidation of the 
old Chamber of Commerce and the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association in 1909, when 
the present Chamber of Commerce was 
formed, Mr. Tapper was one of the few 
members of the old chamber who voted 
against the merger. He felt that the 
consolidation would not be of any advan- 
tage to the grain and flour trade, and for 
years worked consistently for a separa- 
tion of the two bodies, feeling that each 
trade needed an organization devoted en- 
tirely to its own business. Results since 
the formation of the Grain & Flour Ex- 
change, Feb. 2, 1925, have borne out this 
contention. The Chamber of Commerce 
also has been able more successfully to 
carry on its work in the commercial de- 
velopment of Boston and New England. 

It was largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Tapper that the Grain & Flour Ex- 
change was formed. He gave unsparing- 
ly of his time in the preliminary work of 
organization, and was its temporary 
president. 

For a number of years Mr. Tapper was 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee of the grain board of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and at one time was vice 
chairman of the grain board. When the 
new exchange was formed, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
transportation. He is a member of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, rep- 
resenting the grain, flour and feed inter- 
ests of New England, has also served on 
the demurrage and storage committee of 
that organization, and is a member of 
the committee on diversion and recon- 
signment. 

Mr. Tapper was a charter member of 
the New England Traffic League, and as- 
sisted in its formation. This organization 
does for New England shippers what the 
national organization does for the Unit- 
ed States. At present, as president of 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, he 
is busily engaged in organizing the grain 
and flour interests of New England 
through committees of both trades, and 
an intensive drive is being made to have 
these interests join the exchange as asso- 
ciate members. The organization is in a 
flourishing condition, having an active 
limited membership of 200, with no va- 
cancies, and also a substantial associate 
membership. It is said that every man 
has a hobby. Mr. Tapper has two,— 
transportation matters and the advance- 
ment of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. Louis W. DePass. 








Of the 171,628 bus wheat received for 
the week ending March 27, 171,609 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 323,- 
942 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat last week were 170,076 bus; 
stock, 391,163. Receipts of southern 
wheat last week were 16 bus; so far on 
the crop, 1,154,770; same period last 
year, 1,043,801. Closing price of south- 
ern contract grade, $1.70%2; last year, 
$1.70. 

Oats prices, March 27: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 48%2c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
47 Voc. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 
1,340 bbls flour, 323,942 bus wheat, 59,- 
837 corn and 100,000 barley. 


Fred C. Tullis, field sales director for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was on ’change here on March 24. 


Receipts of grain last week were 171,- 
628 bus wheat, 41,107 corn, 18,701 oats; 
stocks at the close, 776,635 bus wheat, 
395,977 corn, 83,071 oats, 38,839 rye and 
159,723 barley. 

Charles P. Dorney, who for years has 
represented some of the leading mills 
of the country. in this market, and who 
recently experienced a breakdown and 
was taken to the Maryland General Hos- 
pital for treatment, has since been moved 
to his home. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 129 cars, as follows: 


94 No. 1 hard spring, 12 No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, 1 No. 2 red winter, 1 No. 3 
red winter, 1 No. 2 mixed, 3 No. 3 mixed, 
4 No. 4 mixed, 2 No. 3 mixed, smutty; 5 
No. 4 mixed, smutty; 4 No. 2 soft white, 
1 No. 3 soft white, 1 No. 4 soft white, 
smutty. 

J. Ross Myers & Son, flour jobbers 
and mill representatives, have been 
awarded the contract to furnish the state 
institutions with all the flour they will 
require for the next three months. This 
constitutes about 1,200 bbls standard 
hard wheat patent at $8.90, and 200 bbls 
near-by soft winter straight at $8.10, 
both basis 98-lb cottons and for delivery 
as needed. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
which failed to quote its bread in its 
weekly advertisement to consumers on 
March 19, thus causing competitors to 
infer that it might be getting ready to 
follow the late advance of the bakers, 
blasted all such hopes in its regular ad- 
vertisement of March 26 by quoting its 
large wrapped loaf at 6c and its extra 
large wrapped loaf at 10c. 

© H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Flour prices were lower early last 
week, but later partially recovered and 
closed firm in sympathy with the up- 
ward movement of wheat. Stocks in the 
hands of local jobbers and bakers are 
small, The latter are confining pur- 
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chases to the satisfaction of current 
needs. Receipts for the week ending 
March 27 totaled 8,937,908 lbs; exports, 
800 sacks to Alexandria, 422 to Bremen, 
2,650 to Dundee, 500 to Leith and 1,800 
to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 27: spring 
first patents $9@9.50, standard patent 
$8.50@9, first clear $7.35@7.85: hard 
winter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight 
$8.50@8.75; soft winter straight, $7.75@ 
8.50; rye flour, white $5.60@6.10, medium 
$5.25@5.75, dark $5@5.50. 

The wheat market was irregular early 
last week, but later developed a decid- 
edly strong tone under unfavorable crop 
reports and higher outside advices, and 
closed at a net advance of 4%c. Prac- 
tically all exports from this port at pres- 
ent are of bonded Canadian grain. Ke- 
ceipts, 407,896 bus; exports, 410,545; 
stock, 1,239,140. Closing quotations, 
March 27: No. 2 red winter, $1.7242 bu; 
No. 3, $1.6942; No. 4, $1.6742; No. 5, 
$1.6442; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.72. 

The price of oats fluctuated within 
narrow limits last week, closing at a 
net advance of Yzc. Trade is quiet. le- 
ceipts, 171,409 bus; exports, 55,03; 
stock, 263,523. Closing quotations, March 
27: No. 2 white, 50@5l1c bu; No. 3 white, 
49@50c. 

* = 

The Continental Grain Co., capital §1,- 
000,000, has obtained a Delaware charier 
to do a brokerage and commission busi- 
ness in grain. 

Samvuet S. Danrets 


PITTSBURGH 

Little activity was noted in the flour 
market here last week. According to 
reports made by some, sales were less 
than during the previous week. ‘Ihe 
fluctuations in wheat and the stock mar- 
ket appeared to have a deterrent effect 
on the flour business. 

Sales of springs and hard winters were 
about equally divided, the price range 
being practically on the same level. Even 
though some very cheap offers were mide 
by mill representatives, no large sales re- 
sulted. Bakers continued their hand-io- 
mouth buying policy, while the laryer 
consumers also only bought for immedi- 
ate requirements. 

A fair volume of soft winter flour was 
sold to cracker and pastry makers. 
Clears were in fair demand, with prices 
practically unchanged. Rye flour con- 
tinued dull, with prices unchanged. e- 
mand for semolina was light, its users 
evidently being well stocked. The quo- 
tation on March 27 was 4%4c lb, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Flour quotations, March 27, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh: spring wheat short )at- 
ent $8.50@9, standard patent $8@8§.50; 
hard winter short patent $8.50@9, stand- 
ard patent $8@8.50, clears $7@7.50; soft 
winter, $7.25@7.75, bulk; pure white rye 
$5.25@5.75, medium rye $4.25@4.50, dark 
rye $3.75@4. 

NOTES 

M. G. Belding, a well-known flour :nan 
of Baltimore, recently was in Pittsburgh. 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was a recent Pitts- 
burgh visitor. 

Creditors of the Cottage Bakeries Co. 
declared bankrupt April 4, 1925, will meet 
at 23 St. Nicholas Building, Pittsburgh, 
on April 7 at 10 a.m., to prove their 
claims and elect a trustee. 

John Sullivan, for many years eng ged 
in the flour and grocery business 1 
Youngstown, died in St. Elizabeth | fos- 
pital there on March 24, as a result of in- 
juries received in an automobile acci- 
dent. 

The first meeting of creditors of the 
Alexander Gallerani Co., bankrupt, for- 
merly engaged in the manufacture of 
macaroni, will be held at 10 a.m., April 
7, at 238 St. Nicholas Building, Jitts- 
burgh. 

C. C, Larus. 





CANCELING CONTRACTS 
The right of the parties to a written 
contract for sale of goods to cancel ‘t by 
verbal agreement was recognized by the 
Texas court of civil appeals in the cas¢ 
of Smith Bros. Grain Co. vs. Street (274 


S. W. 643). 
A. L. H. Srreet. 
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SEATTLE 

Buvers showed little interest in Wash- 
ington or spring wheat flours in local 
markets last week. Competition was un- 


usually keen, and prices showed a wide 
range, being demoralized by cheap of- 
fers. Continued fluctuations in wheat, 
and iine crop prospects, discouraged any 
buyin for other than near-by require- 
ment. 

Ficur could be sold in the Middle 
Wes'. the Southeast and the Atlantic 


seabo rd last week at a certain price, 
and .ome mills accepted some of this 
busi: ss, but a number refused to enter- 
tain ‘he bids, claiming that they were 
25 bbl too low. 

Fi.» Prices —Quotations for Wash- 
ingtc:. flour, carloads, co»st, March 26: 
fami’, patent, $8.10@8.60 sbl, basis 49- 
lb co' tons; pastry flour, $7@7.40, 98's; 
stand:rd patent, $7.35@7.75, 98's; 


blend:. made from spring and Pacific 
hard heats, $8.40@9.05, 98’s. Hard 
whea! top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival ‘raft terms: Dakota, $9.30@9.75; 
Mont..na, $8.45@8.70., 

Ex) ort Trade—Last week’s oriental 
sales were almost entirely confined to 
low grade flour, sold around $6.10 bbl, 
ci.f., Locks of which are about exhaust- 
ed. Most of this flour went to Taku Bar, 
about 20,000 bbls having been sold to 
that port in the last fortnight, but sales 
of low grade were also made to Hong- 
kong. South American demand has been 
light, snd to the United Kingdom prac- 
tically nothing has been exported. 

Export Flour Prices—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, March 26: to 
Honghong and North China ports, soft 
wheat straights $7.40 bbl, c.if., less 2 
per cent, or $6.70, net, f.a.s., basis 49-Ib 
cottons; clears, 20c bbl less; patents, 
$8.25, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $7.50, net, 
f.a.s; to the United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 43s and hard wheat straights 
44s, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

mereh 22600 i. dibs tedscae’ 23,544 45 
Previous week ........... 19,028 36 
Me O66 . cpabebeeccieund ead 18,109 34 
WO YOate: GO éivccccsecvs 34,087 65 
Three years ago .......... 31,276 61 
Four years ago ........... 19,178 36 
Wave YORTG. BOO ccccscccuen 13,371 25 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

mereh 21600 oc. aneeks iaees 24,615 43 

Previc WORE Sas ecanec es 23,434 41 

Year @ cavaveeshissiees 12,202 21 

Two Foare Ge: sive 00204 0 26,622 47 

Three <f. Sereee erie 37 

+, BEL Se ae 28,927 51 

Five yeurs QO ...<..s000- 22,537 40 
WHEAT 

Litt!» wheat changed hands last week. 

Demaid was light, and farmers were re- 

luctani to sell. Prompt quotations, 


sacked, coast, March 26: soft white, $1.54 
bu; western white, $1.53; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.52@1.53. For hard winter, west- 


ern rei and northern spring, $1.46 was 
bid o: the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, 
with »o offers. 


NOTES 


The capital stock of the Centennial 
Mill ©», has been reduced to $3,000,000. 


D. \. Pattullo, manager of the Crown 
Mills, Portland, was in Seattle and Ta- 
Coma ist week, 


Ant.o E. Hanson, baker, Seattle, has 
filed « petition in bankruptcy; assets, 
$3,823 liabilities, $8,968. 

Wa:\ ington farmers on March 1 ex- 
Presse: intentions to plant 25 per cent 
less 5) ‘ing wheat than last year. The 
decreas» ig principally due to last year’s 
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large spring wheat acreage caused by 
the winter killing of winter wheat. 

The Tri-State Grain Co., Seattle, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital, 
by B. T. Manchester, C. W. Booth and 
Riley Rice. 

Oriental flour shipments from Seattle 
and Tacoma in the first half of March to- 
taled: to Amoy, 6,250 bbls; Shanghai, 
760; Manila, 6,125. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the application of Chicago 
grain dealers for an emergency rate on 
damaged wheat for shipment from the 
Middle West to the north Pacific Coast. 


Seattle and Tacoma domestic flour 
shipments by water the first half of 
March: to San Francisco, 10,120 bbls; 
Oakland, 5,515; Wilmington, Cal., 2,300; 
Los Angeles, 2,530; San Diego, 925; 
Charleston, 1,500; Philadelphia, 1,364; 
New York, 1,954; Boston, 1,445. 

Charles A. Edwards, San Francisco 
broker, died at Seattle on March 23, as 
the result of a fall. Mr. Edwards was 
formerly president of the United States 
Commerce Co., Portland, engaged in ex- 
porting flour, grain and lumber; later 
he was manager of A. O. Anderson & 
Co., Portland, a shipping and export 
company, and was one of the promoters 
of the Portland Vegetable Oil Mills. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour stocks are said to be extremely 
low, yet bakers are limiting their pur- 
chases to immediate needs, and dealers 
are not showing any inclination to in- 
crease their holdings. The movement of 
flour to market, both from California 
mills and from other states, continues 
good, and these shipments are quickly 
absorbed. 

It is felt that there will be at least 
some heavier buying before new wheat 
comes onto the market. There was, how- 
ever, a very similar feeling that buying 
would increase immediately after the tax 
assessment time had passed, but it did 
not materialize. Wheat stocks are grad- 
ually declining, and demand for bread is 
increasing. 

California patents remained unchanged 
on March 27 at $9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, basis 98-lb cottons, and 
second patents declined to $8@8.80; 
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standard patent quotations from Kansas 
mills were $9.20@9.40; Montana stand- 
ard patents declined to $8,75@9; Dakota 
standard patents were quoted at $9@ 
9.25, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. The 
downward trend was also noticeable in 
flour from the Pacific Northwest, blue- 
stem patents being quoted at $7.60@7.80 
bbl, straight grades $7.50@7.70, and mac- 
aroni flour $7.25@7.60, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco. 

Milling grades of wheat were quoted 
at $2.40@2.50 per 100 lbs on March 27. 


NOTES 


Among San Francisco visitors recently 
was F. T. Heffelfinger, president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 

L. R. Eccles, Ogden, Utah, connected 
with the Hylton Flour Mills and other 
Utah industries, recently was in San 
Francisco, 

James E. Larrowe, president of the 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
been in San Francisco and other Pacific 
Coast cities on business. 


Sugar prices took another tumble last 
week, Pacific Coast refiners announcing 
a cane sugar basic price of $5.20 per 
100 Ibs, with beet sugar at $5.10. 


Spot prices for Calcutta grain bags 
reached 13c on the Grain Exchange last 
week, with June and July delivery held 
at 134%4@13%c. San Quentin bags were 
quoted at lic, 


That baking is the fifth industry in San 
Francisco, according to the financial im- 
portance of its output, is revealed by 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce year book, 


Farmers of the Beaver valley, Utah, 
have installed a co-operative smut treat- 
ing unit in the plant of the Beaver Mill- 
ing & Power Co., in an endeavor to 
improve their seed conditions, 


Idaho’s wheat acreage of 1926 will be 
larger than last year, according to R. E. 
Shepherd, president of the Idaho Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who has concluded a 
trip through southern Idaho wheat dis- 
tricts, 


Predictions of bumper crops in Cali- 
fornia were made by George A. Smith 
and William H. Dean, members of the 
agricultural section of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, while 
visiting recently in San Francisco. 


According to reports from Petaluma, 
there has been a decided increase in the 
demand for grain and millfeed recently, 
owing to increased flocks of chickens and 
dairy herds, the Petaluma district now 
taking 30,000 tons of imported grain and 
millfeed monthly. 


Managing officers of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha »as arrived in San Francisco 
and taken over this steamship company’s 
affairs, including the operation of the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha offices. Three more 
steamers are to be added to the San 








An Ocean Liner’s ‘‘Christening’’ with Flour 


HE above engraving, reproduced 
by courtesy of “Bakers’ Prosper- 





ritty,” shows the Panama Pacific liner Finland and the consequences 
of its recent plunge, during a fog, into a pier at San Francisco upon 
which a large quantity of Sperry flour was stored. 
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Francisco-Orient service, each with pas- 
senger accommodations for 800 people, 
Opposition to the proposed congres- 
sional program for price fixing of cer- 
tain basic agricultural products was ex- 
pressed by William Harper Dean, man- 
ager of the agricultural service of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in interviews given while in San 
Franciso. He said that “the eastern and 
middle western states are experiencing 
a slump in prices, but there is no occa- 
sion for the demand for a fixed price. 
The situation is simply an aftermath of 
inflation, and eventually will right itself. 
Under a fixed price, inferior products 
could be sold for the same amount as 
superior ones.” W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market remained stationary 
last week, but the undertone was ma- 
terially firmer at the close, when wheat 
resumed its advance. There was no no- 
ticeable improvement in local demand, 
however. Patents were listed on March 
27 at $8.45 bbl, bakers hard wheat at 
$9.45, and bakers blue-stem at $8.45. 
Only a small volume of export flour busi- 
ness was reported, 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sa 14,102 22 
Previous week ........... 14,203 22 
Md aii e skis dk poise ee 26,916 43 
BWO PORTO GBS 2... ce ccccce 38,450 62 
Three years ago .......... 33,429 58 
Four years ago ........... 26,014 46 
Five years ago ........... 15,945 33 


Demand for wheat was good, but it 
came from only a few exporters. As has 
been the case during recent weeks, offer- 
ings by farmers were very small, Clos- 
ing bids on March 27 for April delivery: 
Big Bend blue-stem, hard white, soft 
white, and western white, $1.50 bu; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.46; west- 
ern red, $1.45, 

NOTES 

More than 1,000,000 bus wheat will go 
out from Portland during March, com- 
pared with 934,000 forwarded in Feb- 
ruary. 

Grain receipts for the season to March 
1 at stations on the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. lines were 
32,121,557 bus wheat, 2,385,976 bus barley 
and 1,083,025 bus oats. 

The British steamer Turkestan cleared 
for orders with 246,000 bus wheat last 
week, her ultimate destination being the 
United Kingdom or the Continent. The 
Belgian steamer Trevier is due early in 
April to load wheat for Europe. 

Oregon farmers’ intentions to plant 
spring wheat are put at 34 per cent of 
the 1925 acreage. This small percentage 
is due to the unusually large acreage 
seeded in the spring of 1925 as a result 
of reseeding the acreage winter killed. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Fluctuations in wheat apparently have 
had little influence on western flours 
other than to force the price a little low- 
er on those belonging to the midwestern 
group. California flours remain un- 
changed, and, according to one dealer, 
the situation is looking slightly better 
owing to the advance in wheat. How- 
ever, dealers in western and midwestern 
flour state that the 6c advance means 
nothing, because the two days previous 
had seen a 6c drop. Carload quotations, 
March 26: California family patents, 
$9.20 bbl, basis %’s; California hard 
wheat bakers, $8.40, basis 42’s; California 
blended bakers, $8.20; California pastry, 
$7.50; Kansas standard patents, $8.50; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem patents, 
$8; Montana standard patents, $8.75; 
Dakota standard patents, $9.50; Wash- 
ington pastry, $7.50. 





JAPANESE MILLERS PLAN 
PRICE FIXING AGREEMENT 


Toxyo, Japan, March 9.—The flour 
market in Japan is very dull, the quota- 
tion being about $7.75 bbl. Millers 
claim that this price is unprofitable, and 
they are attempting to bring about an ar- 
rangement whereby the price may be 
maintained at a higher level. It is 
thought likely that they may succeed, as 
there is no antitrust law in Japan to 
impede them. Burton Crane. 
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Demand. 


duction, though jobbers report a quiet week. 
requirements, and does not seem keenly interested in future 


its immediate 


-Millfeed maintains its strength, chiefly due to slack mill pro- 


The trade appears to have filled 


delivery, owing to a strong persuasion that prices will work lower. 
Mixed feed manufacturers complain of present conditions, which appear 


to them discouraging. 
severai years. 


Trading, some of them say, has not been so dull for 
Their business is under the depressing influence of mild weath- 


er, large supplies of cheap corn and oats, and a none too affluent situation 


in agriculture. 


On the other hand, supplies of feedstuffs in distributors’ and 


consumers’ hands are believed to be very small, necessitating steady replace- 


ment. 
mixed car lots. 


Iowa and Wisconsin are reported to have been brisk buyers lately of 


The Bullish Outlook.—There are two opinions as to the probable trend 
of the millfeed market, but of these the bull side appears to be gaining strength. 


Stocks in storage in the 


abnormally light; indications, in fact, are that they are practically nil. 


western lake ports and at Buffalo are known to be 


Buf- 


falo mill production has been radically curtailed lately, and-Canada for many 


weeks has had nothing to offer for shipment to this side of the border. 


The 


bull argument looks to the opening up of roads in New England, following 
the snowbound condition that has prevailed there, and to the imminent spring 
pig feeding program, to bring very shortly a strong demand that seems likely 
to be met only by exceedingly small supplies, with consequent premiums on 
anything that is available on spot or in transit. 

Prices.<Millfeed prices are practically unchanged from list quotations of 


a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—After a week of activity, 
the millfeed market was easier last week 
and demand slowed up. Buying is wide- 
ly scattered, and mostly in single car 
lots. The trade apparently has filled 
its near-by requirements, and is not in- 
terested in future delivery, as it is 
thought that prices will work lower. 
Spring bran was quoted, March 27, at 
$25@25.25 ton, hard winter bran $26@ 
26.25, standard middlings $24.50@25, 
flour middlings $28@28.50, and red dog 
$32.50@34. 

Mitwavuker.—Business in feed is only 
fair, after a brief spell of activity, prob- 
ably due to a short period of wintry 
weather in the consuming sections, where 
dealers are known to have little stock. 
Bran is relatively firmer than middlings, 
which are 50c ton lower. With mill op- 
erations slack owing to poor flour de- 
mand, not much feed is being offered. 
Resellers are discounting mill prices 
without effecting much business. Quota- 
tions, March 27: bran $25@26 ton, win- 
ter bran $26@ - 50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $24.50@25, flour middlings $27.50 
@28.50, and — dog $31@382, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Although there was little 
activity reported last week, a steady de- 
mand existed for millfeed. Quotations, 
however, eased off slightly. Offerings are 
light, but ample to care for all require- 
ments. There has been an improvement 
in demand from mixed feed manufactur- 
ers, as the spring movement is getting 
under way. Quotations, March 27: soft 
winter bran $25@25.50 ton, hard winter 
bran $25@26, and gray shorts $28@28.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mrinneapotis.—So far as city mills are 
concerned, feed is active and firm in 
price. They already have enough sold to 
take care of their output during the first 
half of April, and report a day-to-day 
mixed car inquiry in excess of their sur- 
plus. In fact, several times during the 
pest week, shipments of mixed cars were 

eld up for lack of enough bran. Bran 
for immediate shipment, consequently, 
is scarce, and is likely to continue so 


unless mill operations are increased, 
Prospects for heavier running are not 
promising. 


Jobbers, on the other hand, reported 
very quiet business all week. Outside 
markets are seldom heard from, mixers 
temporarily are uninterested, and prac- 
tically the only business passing is a 
straight car here and there to country 
dealers. A little business could prob- 
ably be done in bran for immediate ship- 
ment, but none is available. Bran in 


transit, or March shipment, is firm at 


¥22@22.50 ton, but April shipment is of- 
fered by jobbers at $21.50, Minneapolis. 
Mills still ask $23. 

Red dog has firmed a little. Appar- 
ently country offerings are not as free 
as formerly, and the cleaning up of sur- 
plus stocks of second clear has had a 
strengthening effect upon red dog. For 
this grade, jobbers have advanced their 
prices $1 ton or more. Mills quote bran 
at $23 ton, standard middlings $23@ 
23.50, flour middlings $27@29, red dog 
$31@32, wheat mixed feed $24@28, and 
rye middlings $20, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

March 20 Year ago 
WOM. is acaenss ts $21.50@22.50 $23.00@23.25 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings.. 25.50@27.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@32.00 38.00@40.00 

Dututn.—A good demand sprang up 
for millfeed last week, but when filled 
it waned again. Where bookings were 
effected, prompt shipment. was generally 
specified; only in occasional cases was 
deferred delivery mentioned. Mills sold 
their output on the present basis of op- 
erations. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Weakness developed in 
millfeed values early last week that soon 
wiped out the gains of the preceding 
fortnight. Demand dropped to a point 
where it was difficult to sell even the cur- 
rent light production, and the market 
was also influenced by the declines in 
grain. The two factors that were re- 
sponsible for the recent advances—short 
covering and buying by mixers—are now 
almost absent. The usual spring demand 
for shorts to feed young animals has also 
not materialized. Red dog continues 
the weakest of the feeds, with quota- 
tions of $32 ton failing to stimulate buy- 
ing. Quotations, March 27, basis car 
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lots, Kansas City: bran, $22.50@23 ton; 
brown shorts, $24.50; gray shorts, $25.50. 

Satina.—Feed demand is good, prices 
remaining unchanged. Quotations, on 
March 25, car lots, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.20@1.25 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.30@1.85; gray shorts, $1.40@1.45. 

Arcuison.—A slightly easier feeling 
was noted in feed values last week, prices 
declining slightly in sympathy with low- 
er grain markets. Quotations, March 
26, basis car lots, Atchison: bran $23.50 
ton, mill-run $24.50, shorts $25.50. 

Hutcurinson.— Millfeed demand is 
still good, although shorts bookings 
slumped somewhat. Demand for bran 
is far in excess of the supply, and there 
is a good inquiry for mill-run. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, March 27: bran, 
$25 ton; mill-run, $26@27; gray shorts, 
$27 @28. 

Oxtanoma Crry.— Millfeed declined 
slightly last week, due to a weakened 
demand. Grazing is taking the place of 
mill products in many places. Straight 
bran sold on March 27 at $1.35 per 100 
Ibs, mill-run bran at $1.45, and gray 
shorts at $1.60. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo.—The market showed some 
signs of revival early last week, but was 
overtaken almost immediately with an- 
other sinking spell, and is still some- 
what weak. Bran is in better demand 
than middlings, but the time is now ap- 
proaching for the feeding of little pigs, 
and this may help middlings. Feed is 
moving slowly, and the undertone is 
weak. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed on March 26 at $29@29.25 ton, mixed 
feed $28.50@29.25, and middlings at $28 
@29.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The demand for millfeed 
was strong last week. An advance of 
$1 ton took place in prices. Quotations, 
March 27, carload lots: bran, $29.50 ton; 
mixed feed, $30; shorts, $30@30.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Norrotx.—Demand for millfeed has 
been slow, only a very few car lots being 
moved, as consumers do not appear anx- 
ious for arrivals until they are actually 
needed. Quotations, March 26: red dog, 
$5@47 ton; fancy winter middlings, 
$33.50@34; flour middlings, $32@33; 
bran, $31@31.50; standard middlings, 
$30.50@31. 

Mempuis.—Business in millfeed con- 
tinues light, but lower wheat prices had 
little effect on quotations, as mills were 
offering little while -the flour trade was 
so slow. Wheat bran on March 25 was 
quoted at $26.50@27 ton and gray shorts 
at $29.50@30. Demand is only for single 
cars for immediate shipment, as large 
consumers expect lower levels to be prev- 
alent soon. 

Attanta.—Demand for millfeed is 
somewhat stronger than for several 
weeks, but buyers are only covering im- 
mediate needs. This keeps the stocks 
about even with demand. Many feel that 
prices will work lower, and will not make 
forward bookings at the present price 
levels. Stocks in this district are only 
moderate. 

NasHvit_te.—Demand for millfeed was 
fairly good last week, most mills having 
no difficulty in disposing of their output. 
Little change was noted in prices. Quo- 
tations, March 27: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $28@31 ton; standard middlings, 
$31@34, 

New Orteans.—Good demand is re- 
ported for millfeed, and the market ad- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, 


March 30, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ..........4. $24.75 @ 25.00 % -@23.00 $.....@..... «+++ $30.50@31.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 25.50 @25.75 cove Davee 22.50 @ 23.00 25. 00 @ 26. AL er 
Soft winter bran ........ «sess. @. 25. ge yok 50 33.00@34.00 


Standard middlings* . 23. 15@24. 25 





23.00 @ 23.50 


23.50 @ 24.00 31.00@31.50 


Flour middlingst ....... 28.00@28.50. 27.00@29.00 25.50@26.00 28. 00 @ 28 50 33.00 @34.00 
Red GoG vse ciccssstvive 32.50@34.00 31.00 @82.00 4a66 oo Go caee -@. - 88.00@40.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ....i.s.s5-- Oo reat @27.50 $32.50@33.00 $31.50@33.00 $28.00@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @....+ 83.00 @33:50 . .....@..... 28.00@29.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran .......4 ..... @...... 34.00 @35.00 -.....@.....- 28.00@29.50 28.00@31.00 
Standard middlings* +. @27.50 32.00 @33.00 31.50@31.75 28.00@29.00 31.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst «.....5 -+««+»@31.50 86.00@35.50 38.560@38.75 381.50@32.50 .....@..... 
Red Gow ossccvsccsccsct” saece @35.00 39.00@39.50 .:...@39.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ToOrente§ ovr cvecerv$reves @ 30.00 $..... @82.00 $.....@39.00 
TWinnipemw .....4.6 seees @ 24.00 -- @26.00 ores Porn 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 









vanced $1.50 here last week. Some sales 
were made, however, ata price only $1 
ton above previous quotations. Prices, 
March 25: bran, $1.45 per 100 lbs; gray 
shorts, $1.65; brown shorts, $1. 55: red 
dog, $1.90. 


THE EAST 

Burrato.— The millfeed market is 
practically at a standstill, so far as job- 
bers are concerned. Mills are not offer- 
ing except in mixed cars with flour, as 
they are sold out. The state farm bureau 
is urging farmers to keep their stock in 
good condition by efficient feeding, and 
demand is expected to be good uitil 
June 1. Present indications are that 
pastures will not be in good shape until 
then, and while other grains are chexp, 
much dependence must be placed on 
wheat feeds. Quotations, March 27: 
bran, $27.50 ton; standard middlings, 
$28; flour middlings, $31.50; red dog, +35. 

Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds is 
quiet, and confined almost entirely to 
lots in transit or at near-by poi) ts. 
There is none for shipment from the n ill. 
Other feeds are only in light dema id, 
with the market barely steady. Qui ta- 
tions, March 26, in transit, or at near by 
points, in 100-lb sacks: spring bn, 
$31.50@33 ton; standard middli: gs, 
$31.50@31.75; flour middlings, $38.5)@ 
38.75; mixed feed, $33.50@39; red «og, 
$39.50. 

Bartimore.—Spring bran and sta id- 
ard middlings are 50c ton higher; ot! er- 
wise the millfeed market is unchan; ed, 
with demand moderate. Quotati ns, 
March 27, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: sp) ing 
bran, $30.50@31; soft winter bran, +33 


@34; standard middlings, $31@31 50; 
flour middlings, $33@34; red dog, 438 
@A40. 


PuiapeLteuia.—tThere is a better in- 
quiry ‘for millfeed, and the marke! is 
firmer under light offerings. Qu: ta- 
tions, March 27, for prompt shipm. nt, 
per ton: spring bran $32.50@33, | ird 
winter bran $33@33.50, soft winter | ran 
$34@35, standard middlings $32¢( 33, 
flour middlings $35@35.50, as to qua ity, 
and red dog $39@39.50. 

Pirrssurcu.—Sales of millfeed \ ere 
confined to actual requirements ast 
week. Prices were practically un- 
changed, and offerings continued lib: ral. 
A number of mills find it difficult to <lis- 
pose of their feed, and this is havin, an 
untoward effect on business. Quotat ns, 
March 27: standard middlings, $28 129 
ton; flour middlings, $31.50@32.50; spring 
bran, $29@30; red dog, $38@40. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrrite.—Last week’s millfeed p» ices 
were weak. Port mills’ stocks of eed 
are fairly large, and interior mills | ave 
been dumping feed in coast maricts, 
while demand has been light. Was! ing- 
ton standard mill-run sold last wee < at 
$23.50@24 ton, coast, in straight «ars, 
and Montana mixed feed was offerc:| at 
the same price. Demand from Calif: rnia 
was somewhat stronger last week, | ow- 
ever, and sales of standard Washin :ton 
mill-run were made at $22.50 ton, ne . 

San Francisco.—Surplus stock: of 
millfeed continue to depress the ma ket, 
and while prices are practically un- 
changed there has been little bus ness 
done. Kansas red bran was quote! on 
March 27 at $33@34 ton, and Mor ‘ana 
standard bran and mill-run at $29 930, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. Q) ota- 
tions for northern white bran rem: ined 
unchanged at $28.50@29 ton, with nid- 
dlings $40@42, and low grade flou: $4 
@48. 


Porttanp.—There was only a_ 0¢- 
erate business done in millfeed last \ eek. 
Demand was limited, but prices vere 
held steady, as little new millfeed | be- 
ing turned out. Mill-run was quot: | on 
March 27 at $24 ton and middlin;s 4 
$39, in straight cars. 

Los Ancetrs.—Conditions in the inill- 
feed market have kept pace wit! the 
general depression in wheat, anc the 
fluctuations in the market have re: ilted 
in little buying and new low levis i? 
some varieties. Quotations, Marc! 26: 
Kansas bran, $32 ton; white mil -ru), 
$32; blended mill-run, $31; flour mid- 
dlings, $42; red dog, $42. 


CANADA 
Toronto.—Millfeed has become s arcé 
especially shorts. Mills have few ca: lots 
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to offer, as their stocks are needed for 
mixed car trade. On March 26, shorts 
advanced $2 ton, thus restoring this 
product to its old place in the scale of 
rices. Bran and middlings are un- 
changed. Quotations, March 27: bran 
$30 ton, shorts $32 and middlings $39, 
jute, mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, 
Ont« rio points. 

Montreat.—Demand was strong all 
last week for millfeed in this market. 
Sup) lies are short, and some millers are 
over old. Closing prices, March 27: bran 


$30.5 ton, shorts $32.55, middlings 
$39.5, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for cush. 

\W..nipec.—Demand for bran and 


shor’ in the prairie provinces is mod- 


erat good. Mills have only small 
stock. on hand, due to restricted flour 
prod tion rather than to a heavy call 
for ».llfeed. Business is chiefly local, 
altho: zh some of the large mills are 
main! ining a steady export trade. 
Pric’ are unchanged. Quotations, March 


27: rt William basis, bran $24 ton, 





shori- $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
short %26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; 
Brit Columbia, bran $27@29, shorts 
$29 ; Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts 
$34. 
EUROPE 

Lo oon, Ewe., March 10.—London 
made ‘ran is slightly easier, with sellers 
at £° 2s 64@£5 15s ton, ex-mill. Mid- 
dling. .re firmer, and are offered at £5 
12s ( £5 15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards 
are being offered freely, but there 
aren cllers reported below £4 15s, c.i.f., 
for rruary-March shipment. There 
are r--cllers at this figure for near at 
hand | reels. Fancy Plate middlings are 
repor| ‘| as being dearer on shippers’ of- 
fers | there are resellers for February- 
March -hipment at £6 12s 6d. 





Ber: st, Inetanp, March 9.—Mill offals 
are in fair demand. The small output 
by ho millers is beginning to affect 
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weeks ago, but all is off color and is 
sold on sample. Cottonseed hulls are in 
limited supply and firm, and were quoted 
on March 25, loose in car lots, at $7@ 
7.50 ton, and $3 more sacked. The South 
is using more hulls than for many years 
with its low grade meal. 

Attanta—The trade in cottonseed 
meal continues good, but prices are 
steady and practically unchanged. Al- 
though the demand for meal is mostly 
from dairy interests, some is being sold 
for use as fertilizer. There is very little 
demand from export or eastern markets 
for meal, as it is thought that these out- 
lets are substituting other dairy feeds 
therefor. Many mills have stocks to 
keep them running well into the summer. 
Hulls have advanced in price consider- 
ably during March in anticipation of a 
good demand, which is now being felt. 
Many dealers are contracting for their 
future needs at the present price levels. 

New Orteans.—Inquiry for cottonseed 
products improved last week. Quota- 
tions on March 25: prime summer yellow, 
in barrels, f.o.b., New Orleans, 12'%c Ib; 
prime crude oil, bulk, f.o.b., tank cars at 
mills, 114%c; Valley, 1lc; Texas choice 
cottonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, 
loose, $28 ton; 7 per cent ammonia, 
loose, $26; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans, $32 ton; 7 per cent, sacked, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, $31; hulls, loose, f.o.b., 
New Orleans, $9.25. 

Norrotx.—-Cottonseed meal quotations, 
March 26: 41 per cent, $38 ton; 38.62 per 
cent, $36.75; 36 per cent, $35.50; hulls, 
$13. - 

Cuicaco.—There has been no improve- 
ment in demand for cottonseed meal, but 
offerings are not so free, and there is a 
little firmer undertone to the market. 
Buyers still maintain a waiting attitude, 
and sales are widely scattered. Cotton- 
seed meal was quoted, March 27, at $37 
@37.50 ton, Chicago, for 43 per cent. 

Mu.wavkee.—There is not much activ- 
ity in cottonseed meal. Offerings are 
small, but demand is limited. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, with no apparent 
pressure from buyers to cause conces- 
sions. Quotation, March 27, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $34@36.50 ton. 

Lonpon, Ena., March 10.—Cottonseed 
cakes are reported as slow of sale, with 
supplies in excess of demand. Best Lon- 
don made from Egyptian seed are of- 
fered at £5 15s@£5 17s 6d ton, and cake 
made from Bombay seed at £4 17s 6d@ 
£5, both ex-mill. 

Laverroot, Ene., March 10.—Cotton- 
seed meal is dull and neglected. Sellers 
are asking £8 17s 6d for 50 per cent pro- 
tein, and £7 17s 6d for 36 per cent, afloat. 





Approximately 1,500 young men from 
the United Kingdom are expected to ar- 
rive in the Edmonton, Alta., district 
within the next few months to undertake 
farm work. 


BAIXED FEEDS 


es s 


Cuicaco.— Manufacturers say that 
present conditions in the mixed feed 
market are very discouraging. In fact 
they claim that business is duller for 
this season than for many years. Mild 
weather, large supplies of corn and oats, 
and the general unsatisfactory agricul- 
tural conditions, are said to be causes for 
the present slow demand for manufac- 
tured feeds. 

Sr. Lovis.—Mixed feed buying is still 
confined to immediate requirements. 
The opening of spring agricultural 
work, however, has caused an improve- 
ment in the inquiry for chick, horse and 
mule feeds. Competition is keen, and 
prices are being held down. Shipping 
instructions are active. Dairy feeds were 
quoted, on March 27, at $45 ton, horse 
feed $35, and scratch feed $44. 

NasHvitte.—The mixed feed trade was 
dull last week, mills reporting business 
extremely slow. Prices were $1 lower. 
Quotations, March 27: horse feed, 100-Ib 
bags, $30@40 ton; dairy feed, $34@45; 
poultry scratch feed, $41@51; poultry 
mash, $61@71. 

Memrpnis.—Although orders are not 
large, continued improvement in business 
is reported by mixed feed manufactur- 
ers, and the movement is steadily ex- 
panding. Feedets are not disposed to 
buy heavily, even those who are finan- 
cially able to do so, but supplies of feed- 
stuffs are so limited that stocks have to 
be constantly replaced. Prices are un- 
changed, although the undertone is not 
strong, because of the easiness in some 
raw materials. Normal demand for and 
movement of dairy and poultry feeds 
continues. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are 
freely, and prices are firm and un- 
changed. Quotations, March 27: oat 
chop, $38.25 ton; oat and barley chop, 
$40.25; crushed oats $36.25@40.25, ac- 
cording to quality; feed wheat, $56.25; 
cottonseed meal, $54.25; oatmeal feed, 
$14.75; reground oat feed, $11.50; chick 
feed, $48.25@52.25,—delivered, Ontario 
points. 








selling 


SCREENINGS 

MinnNeapouts.—The demand for screen- 
ings has picked up somewhat in the last 
week or two. Ample supplies of soft 
corn, however, are a bearish factor. 
Were it not for the latter, it is felt that 
prices would advance. Ordinary eleva- 
tor screenings, such as are wanted for 
grinding, are quoted at $8@12.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, and heavy seeds at $13, 
while light, chaffy offerings are still 
dragging at $2@38. Mill oats are fairly 
firm at 26@28c bu, bulk, with offerings 
light, but sufficient to fill all inquiry. 

Toronto.—There is a steady demand 
for government standard screenings. 
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This form of feed is gaining every year 
in the estimation of Ontario farmers, and 
is now a regular part of the daily fare in 
the stables and feeding pens of this 
province. Stocks on hand at Bay and 
Ontario lake ports are low, and the pros- 
pect of further supplies in the near fu- 
ture is limited; consequently, prices here 
are firm. On March 27 standard re- 
cleaned screenings had declined 50c to 
$25.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 

Wiynirrc.—There is no change in the 
screenings market, quotation, March 27, 
being $3 ton, Fort William basis. 





Lonpon, Eno., March 10.—The oatmeal 
and rolled oats trade continues quiet. 
Traders are making no fresh purchases 
from either America or Canada, but are 
willing to dispose of their holdings at 
well below shipping figures. Both Scotch 
and English millers are trying to im- 
press upon the trade the importance of 
having these goods freshly milled. 


Toronto.—Demand for oatmeal is 
light, and prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, March 27: rolled oats $6 bbl, in 
98-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Wryyirrc.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
showed little activity last week. The 
export trade is dull, and domestic call is 
very light. Prices are 20c higher than 
those of last week. Quotations, March 
27: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.75; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for oat products 
is fairly active, and mills are operating 
steadily. Some export business is also 
reported by mills. Rolled oats were 
quoted, March 27, at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, 
and rolled oats at $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 


New Orteans.—Demand for rolled 
oats was good here last week, inquiries 
from Latin America resulting in sales 
of fair quantities. Quotations on March 
25 were $2.45 per 98-lb sack for export, 
and $2.60 for the domestic trade. 

Puitapetrnia.—Supplies of oatmeal 
are small, and the market rules steady, 
though quiet. Quotation, March 27, $3 
@3.20 per 90-lb sack for ground. 


Boston.—There is no change in the 
oatmeal market. Demand is good, with 
rolled quoted on March 26 at $2.75, and 
cut and ground at $3.08, all in 90-Ib 
sacks. 


Betrast, Iretanp, March 9.—Oatmeal 
is in better demand. Home millers are 
making a big drive in advertising the 
home made product, and Irish oatmeal at 
present is competing very strongly with 
the American and Canadian article, de- 
spite the difference in price. 


















supplic:, and best white bran is selling at 
£9 5s 'n in both the north and south of 
Irelanc’. as against about £9 a week ago. 
Red hb: .n and medium sorts are firmer; 
mediu:. bran is £8 5s ton, delivered, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. English brans also are 
firmer, ind best white is £10 ton, deliv- 
ered any of the Irish ports. Mid- 
dlings . re in rather slower demand. 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
Mewruis.—This section has but little 
high gr ide meal to offer, and orders are 
filled m Oklahoma and Texas, where 
holder. are offering sparingly. On 
March 25 41 per cent meal was quoted 
at $32 lon, Memphis, and 43 per cent at 
$33.50. Inquiry is not for large lots, but 
indicalcs that feeders and mixers are not 
well supplied. The low grades are still 
in demand as fertilizers when bargains 
can be obtained, but requirements have 
mostly heen filled. Mills of this territory 
are turning out better grades than some 
March April May 
14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 
$40.00 
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BLAXSEED 


On the whole, the flaxseed market was 
firm last week, and although at times the 
price dipped rather badly, on no single 
day did it actually close below the figure 
quoted on March 23. On March 29 the 
futures closed approximately %c_ bu 
higher than on the previous Monday. 
The strength was probably due to the 
fact that wheat was strong toward the 
close of last week, also because of the 
small receipts of seed, which are causing 
crushers to refuse prompt shipment of 
oil meal. Shipments from Argentina 
continue on a large scale, but as Europe 
is taking a good deal of this seed no 
great quantity is likely to come onto the 
United States market. Among recent 
importers of Argentine flaxseed were 
Australia and Canada, which is illustra- 
tive of the vast market available for the 
large Argentine crop. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., lin- 
seed crusher, Minneapolis, believes that 
it is possible that the acreage ih the 
United States devoted to flax may be 
smaller than was estimated in the gov- 
ernment’s report of farmers’ intentions 
on March 1, as it points out that present 
prices being received for flaxseed are 
not sufficiently high to encourage farm- 
ers to increase the acreage they sowed 
last year;_in fact they may decrease it, 
and devote it to wheat, the price of which 
has been more satisfactory. 

There has been a fairly active demand 
for linseed oil meal, and crushers state 
that they are booked up until the middle 
of April or later. Buyers, however, are 
not anxious to anticipate their needs be- 
yond that period, as they feel that pas- 
turage conditions will then be more cer- 
tain and it will then be easier to judge 
feeders’ probable requirements. All buy- 
ers ask for prompt delivery, but crush- 
ers, owing to the lack of seed, are unable 
to take their orders. Prices are un- 
changed to slightly higher. 

The export demand for oil cake is ac- 
tive for spot shipments, but importers 
are following much the same course as 
those in the United States with regard 
to deferred delivery, awaiting the result 
of the next few weeks on pasturage con- 
ditions before they make commitments. 

Dututrn.—On the whole there was an 
underlying tone of firmness in the flax- 
seed market last week, with prices mod- 
erately improved. Selling spots opened 
seams through which buyers would come 
in and cover, even following advances up 
to certain levels. The firmness was de- 
rived mainly from the strength in wheat, 
rather than from any influence of its 
own, Trading dragged, lacking aggres- 
siveness as well as volume. A report 
that Argentine flaxseed had been sold 
for all-rail movement, Buffalo to Chicago, 
had a disquieting effect. Closing quota- 
tions, March 27, noted little change from 
March 20. Crushers wanted only the 
choice cash offerings, which were limit- 
ed. No. 1 spot ruled March price to 
5c premium. Stocks decreased 8,000 bus. 

MitwauKkre.—Linseed meal is steady 
at the recent advance, but demand is less 
active and prices have shown no further 
change. ‘The tight situation respecting 
deliveries appears to be relieved, as mills 
are getting caught up on their orders, 
and fresh business has not appeared in a 
volume sufficient to cause pressure. Quo- 
tation, March 27, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47.50 
@49 ton. 

Minneapouis.— New business in oil 
meal is light, but crushers have enough 
orders on hand to absorb their produc- 
tion during the first half of April. The 
situation is unchanged. Buyers all want 
deliveries, but mills are unable to make 
much headway, for the reason that re- 
ceipts of raw material are light and op- 
erations, consequently, are restricted. 
The fact that crushers are unable to offer 
prompt shipment does not invite much 
inquiry. Pasturage is close at hand and 
the trade is not inclined to buy for de- 
ferred delivery. Spot prices are about 
50c ton higher, but, as crushers describe 
it, it is a toss-up whether prices will ad- 
vance or decline. 

Oil meal is quoted at $47@47.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, $47 at Chicago, $46 at To- 
ledo, and $45 at Buffalo. Export demand 
for oil cake on spot or afloat is active on 
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the basis of $40.50 ton, f.a.s., New York, 
but for April shipment, inquiry is light 
at about $39@39.50. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis ——Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 23.$2.30% 2.28% 2.30 2.28% 2.30 
March 24. 2.30 2.28 2.30% 2.28% 2.30% 
March 25. 2.30 2.28 2.30% 2.28% 2.30% 
March 26. 2.32 2.30 2.32 2.30% 2.32% 
March 27. 2.82% 2.30% 2.32% 2.30 2.32% 
March 29. 2.31% 2.29% 2.81% 2.29% 2.32% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing March 27, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r-—Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis, 104 148 43 724 367 156 
Duluth..... 35 25 17 +697 400 165 


Totals... 139 173 601,421 767 321 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
March 27, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

















-——Receipts— -Shipments— 

1925-26 1924-25 1926-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ... 8,723 12,537 2,263 3,322 
ee — 8% 0 -es 8,629 15,334 7,553 14,210 
Potala 266.0. 17,352 27,871 9,806 17,532 


Cuicaco.—Linseed meal is much more 
active than wheat feeds. Prices remain 
firm, and jobbers are doing a very satis- 
factory business with country dealers. 
Linseed meal was quoted, March 27, at 
$46.50 ton, Chicago. 

Prrrssurcu.—Demand for linseed meal 
is light, the bulk of the sales being for 
prompt shipment. Prices have moved 
upward. Quotation, March 27, $49.70 
ton. 

Boston.—It is reported that shippers 
are sold out of linseed meal until the 
middle of April or early May, and offer- 
ings are light. There have been some 
offerings for mid-April shipment at 
$49.70@50.20 ton, in sacks, for 34 per 
cent, with 31 per cent offered for late 
April shipment at $46.70@47.20. Stocks 
are light, and demand fair. 

Burrato.—Interest in oil meal is lim- 


ited, and demand is light. Quotation, 
March 27, $45.50 ton. 
Wiwnirrc.—Oil cake and meal are 


finding a ready sale in western Canada, 
and prices remain unchanged. Quota- 
tions, March 27: oil cake, in bags, $43 
ton; oil meal, $45. Demand for flaxseed 
continues dull. Prices are firmer, in 
sympathy with wheat, closing on March 
27 at $1.94 bu. 

Toronto.—There is a steady demand 
for oil cake meal, and prices did not 
change last week. On March 27 it was 
selling at $56.25 ton, in car lots, f.o.b., 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Liverroot, Ena., March 10.—Cakes are 
quiet. Bombay linseed cake is quoted for 
March shipment at £9 7s 6d, and round 
Plate at £9 5s@£9 2s 6d. A part cargo 
of 1,800 tons Russian linseed cake recent- 
ly was offered at £8 10s, and could prob- 
ably be bought at £8. 





Puiapetenia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply, and sells slowly at former 


rates. Quotation, March 27, $3.75@4 
per 98-lb sack. 

MitwavKkee.—The buckwheat market 
is nominal. Receipts are declining grad- 
ually, and mill and other requirements 
are slowing up, so that trade is limited 
and activity restricted. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, March 27, per 100 
Ibs: silver hull, $1.50@1.55; Japanese, 
$1.60@1.70. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is in good de- 
mand. The price advanced 4c bu last 
week, and is now firm at this level. Quo- 
tations, March 27: good quality buck- 
wheat 75@78c bu, in car lots, on track, 
country points. 


Burrato.—Buckwheat trading is at a 
standstill. Sales are infrequent. The 
slight gain of last week has been lost, 
and sales were hard to effect at the quot- 
ed price on March 27 of $1.85 per 100 lbs. 


For the purpose of developing and ex- 
panding direct trade between Canada 
and the Irish Free State and northern 
Ireland, the Irish Trade Bureau of Can- 
ada has been established at Montreal. 











Corn % : 


The demand for corn and its products 
was good last week. Although there is 
undoubtedly a larger reserve on farms 
this year than is usual, receipts have been 
comparatively light, and it is perhaps 
surprising that ‘the net result of the 
trading between March 20 and March 27 
was that the cash price remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Bearish features are 
the large crop in Argentina which will 
soon come on the export market, thus 
limiting United States export outlets, 
and the amount which farmers must be 
keeping in their granaries. On the other 
hand it is said that the good prices being 
received for cattle have encouraged an 
increased production of live stock, and 
this will mean keeping more corn on 
farms for feeding purposes. Against 
this argument are the recently issued 
figures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture stating that the number of live stock 
on farms was decreasing rather than in- 
creasing. It would seem that the sim- 
plest solution to the large surplus which 
there undoubtedly is in the country, is 
the increased consumption of corn on 
farms during the summer months. A 
poor crop is anticipated in South Africa. 

On the whole, the inquiry for corn 
products is good, although in the South, 
where the commencement of farm opera- 
tions usually witnesses a revival in de- 
mand for corn meal and flour, the trade 
has not been so active as might have been 
expected. ; 


MInNEAPOLIS.—Regardless of the light 
receipts, shipping and milling inquiry for 
corn is negligible. The posted receipts 
here March 30 were only 11 cars. No. 8 
yellow, of which very little natural is 
available and trade has to depend on 
kiln-dried, is quoted at 4@8c bu under 
the Chicago May option; No. 4 yellow, 
8@12c under; No. 5 yellow 12@15c un- 
der; No. 6 yellow, 16@20c under. Mixed 
corn of the various grades is quoted at 
1@2c bu under yellow. 





Sr. Lovis.—Trading in corn last week 
was largely local, and was influenced to 
a great extent by the action of the wheat 
market, prices showing a slight advance. 
Receipts were 183 cars, against 185 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, March 
27: No. 2 corn 69c bu, No. 4 66%4¢c; No. 
2 yellow 72@72%ec, No. 8 yellow 69%/c, 
No. 4 yellow 68c. 


New Orteans.—The domestic and ex- 
port demand for corn was strong last 
week. A total of 29,128 bus was shipped 
to the tropics through this port during 
the week ended March 25, with Progreso 
taking 11,450 bus. Prices on March 25: 
No. 2 yellow 94c bu, No. 2 98c; No. 2 
white 94c, No. 3 93c; export prices were 
6c bu less than these. Chops were of- 
fered at $1.70 per 100 lbs, hominy feed 
$1.45; grits, in 98’s, $2, cream meal $2, 
standard meal $2; bran, $1.50 per 100 lbs. 


Nasuvitie.—Quiet conditions prevail 
in the corn market, shipments to the 
South being only moderate. Fairly lib- 
eral receipts continue to arrive, the 
movement being from the Ohio valley, 
which is underselling the Far West. 
Quotations, March 27: No. 2 white 84c 
bu, No. 3 white 8lc; No. 2 yellow 84c, 
No. 8 yellow 81c. The trade in corn meal 
is slow. Quotations, March 27: bolted, 
in paper bags, 94@99c bu; bulk, 87@92c. 


Mempuis.—Consumers are buying nor- 
mal. quantities of corn meal, but jobbers 
are buying little, as they are trying to 
reduce their stocks and contracts, most 
of which show losses. Farming activities 
are increasing, but buying continues on 
a hand-to-mouth scale. Cream, basis 
24’s, was quoted on March 25 at $3.50@ 
3.75 bbl. Corn bran and hominy feed are 
slow at $22.50 and $24.50 ton, respective- 
ly. Receipts of corn are not large. 


Curcaco.—The improvement in the call 
for corn products is holding up, and fair 
sales of flour and meal are reported. 
There is not, however, any future buy- 
ing to speak of. Corn flour was quoted, 
March 27, at $1.80 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$1.75@1.80, cream meal $1.75@1.80, and 
hominy $1.75@1.80. The cash corn mar- 
ket is lower, and a fairly active demand 
has prevailed at the lower levels. Offer- 
ings have been disposed of daily. Re- 
ceipts totaled 909 cars, against 1,481 in 
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the previous week, and 665 a year ago, 
No. 3 mixed was quoted on March 27 at 
694%2c bu, No, 4 mixed 64@65c, No. 5 
mixed .62@63'42c, No. 6 mixed 60,@ 
61442c; No. 8 yellow 6914@7lc, No. 4 yel- 
low 65@68c, No. 5 yellow 63@65c, No. 6 
yellow 60@62%2c; No. 4 white 64@66 ¢, 
No. 5 white 6212@64%42c, No. 6 white 60 
@61%,c. 

Mitwavxker.—Receipts of corn were 
larger last week, but there was a good 
demand for heavy, and fair absorption 
of other grades. Choice gained 1c, while 
the rest of the qualities are unchanged 
after being lower with futures. Receipts 
were 107 cars, against 52 in the previous 
week, and 118 a year ago. Quotations, 
March 27: No. 3 yellow, 70@72c¢ bu; No, 
8 white, 68@69c; No. 3 mixed, 68@69c 


Bauttimore.—Corn is %@lc_ higher, 
with good general demand, Receipts for 
the week were 41,107 bus, 12,461 by rail 
and 28,646 by boat. Spot sales included 
about 18,000 bus of various grades for 
both domestic and export at prices rang- 
ing 7042@74%2c bu, according to quality 
and location. Closing prices, March 27; 
No. 2 spot, 74%c; No. 3 spot, 72%; 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 78c, or lc 
below the previous week. Corn seal 
and hominy are quiet, and largely nom- 
inal at $2.20@2.30 per 100 Ibs for estab- 
lished stock. 

Burrato.—Receipts of corn were ight 
last week, and demand was good, «spe- 
cially for the lower grades, on which pre- 
miums have improved. Some advance in 
limits is expected in the near future. No. 
83 yellow sold at 77%c bu on Marc!. 27, 
Some slackening in demand for «or 
goods is reported. Cracked corn wa: of- 
fered at $33.50 ton, corn meal fee’ at 
$32.50, and table corn meal at $2.20 per 
100 Ibs. 

PurapveteHi1a.—The export price of 
corn last week fluctuated, closing it a 
net advance of %c bu. There is }j:rac- 
tically nothing doing in local car lo's of 
spot corn. Receipts, 10,239 bus; exports, 
84,693; stock, 223,780. Quotations, March 
27: car lots for export, No. 2, 74c bid; 
No. 8, 70%2@71¥ec bid; No. 4, 68/69 
bid. Trade in corn goods is slow, anc the 
market is easier. Supplies are smal! but 
ample. Quotations, March 27, in 1°0-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.45@2.65; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.45@2.65; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.45@2.65. 


Boston.—Demand for gluten feed is 
quiet, and price is easy, being quoted on 
March 26 at $38.90 ton, in sacks. Gluten 
meal is also slow of sale at $48.65, in 
sacks. Hominy feed is quiet, wit! the 
market steady at $31.50, in sacks. Corn 
meal is firm, with demand good. Granv- 
lated yellow and bolted yellow were 
quoted on March 26 at $2.45 per 100 Ibs. 
Feeding corn meal and cracked corn were 
unchanged at $1.85. 


Betrast, Iretanp, March 9.—De:nand 
for corn is dull, as Irish millers are all 
loaded with dear supplies. 


Liverroot, Ena., March 10.—Corn is 
firm, and 6d@I1s qr advance is pai: for 
new crop positions. February-March old 
crop River Plate is quoted at 29s 3«\, and 
May-June new crop 29s. Holders of spot 
Plate corn advanced their price d ct! 
last week. From all accounts a record 
Argentine crop is assured. Ther. are 
private estimates of 35,000,000 to 3::,000; 
000 qrs. Latest advices from Sout’ Af- 
rica state that recent rainfalls were 
patchy, and as the drouth remains w- 
broken poor yields are expected, e«cept- 
ing in Rhodesia, where the crop ha: been 
favored by good weather. 





“HEALTH FLOUR” MILL TO 
BE BUILT IN EL DORADO 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—A_ corport 
tion with a capital stock of $100,0°)0 has 
been formed at El Dorado, Ari. bY 
Dr. Charles E. Taylor and associates, fot 
the purpose of erecting a mill ai the 
place for the manufacture of a iiealth 
flour the formula of which he recently 
patented. The flour contains whole wheat 
wheat bran, oat groats and unpuolis 
rice, and is intended for invalids. L. K. 
McKinney, T. D. Greenhaw and W. 
Henna, all of El Dorado, are associat 
with Dr. Taylor. Branches are to 
operated at St. Charles, Mo., and S# 
Diego, Cal. 
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TRANSPORTATION | 
FREIGHT CHARTERING SLOW 


Little Space Being Booked in Anticipation 
of Opening of Navigation Season 
Owing to Low Rates 


Cicvetanp, Onto.—Chartering is still 
light, because of the low contract rates 
offercd. Grain offerings at 2%c bu from 
Duluth to Buffalo are being made, but 
they have not been accepted, Little busi- 
’ actually being closed by Cleve- 


ess 
land essel owners. No offerings for 
rates v1 grain after the expiration of the 
first days following the opening of 
lake nvigation are reported in this city. 
Three brokers have offered grain ton- 
nage «! 1le bu from Duluth to Montreal, 
but ne contracts have been made. One 
jot of )arley, however, was booked from 
Fort \Villiam to Buffalo at 2%c bu. 

s’. LAWRENCE ROUTE DISCUSSED 

Eng’ sh and shipping interests have 
been i: Cleveland discussing traffic across 
the Ai .ntic and in and out of the Great 
Lakes oorts via the St. Lawrence River. 
They | ld consultations with the traffic 
commi ‘ce of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Comm: :ce and local grain brokers. They 
said t\ .t foreign interests have no in- 
tention of competing in the middle west- 
ern m: kets for exports, but pointed out 
that a) interchange of agricultural and 
indust: ‘21 products of the Middle West 
and N.. thwest, directly from lake ports, 
would :.ve fortunes annually. Four car- 
goes fr in foreign countries to Cleveland 
and D.!roit have already been booked, 
the ves:els to arrive as soon as naviga- 


tion opens. 
BIG SHIP SALE 


The largest sale of freight vessels ever 
made Cleveland was reported on 
March “7, when the Interlake Steamship 
Co. controlled by Pickands, Mather & 
Co, sold seven ships to the Patterson 
Steams!::p Co., Ltd., Fort William. This 
gives the latter company a fleet of 12 
vessels of 48,000 tonnage. They will go 
into the coastwise grain shipping trade 


between Canadian ports and Buffalo, ac- 
cording to Norman M. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the purchasing company. 

“Canada realizes the necessity of build- 
ing up her own Great Lakes fleets for 
grain and coal carrying purposes,” said 
Mr. Patterson, while in Cleveland. He 
stated that a Cleveland representative 
of his organization will be chosen to 
handle grain contracts. 


CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL 


One of the sequels to the lower levels 
of water in the Great Lakes, attributed 
to the Chicago drainage canal project, 
is a statement from George A. Marr, 
secretary-treasurer of the Great Lakes 
Carriers’ Association, Cleveland, to the 
effect that vessels operating between 
Lake Superior and Lake Erie points will 
be forced at the outset of navigation this 
season to carry 900 tons less per cargo 
than they did last season. ‘This means 
the loss of thousands of tons and in- 
creases {hie transportation expenses on all 
freight. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Lake Carriers’ Association has 
been set for April 15 at the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cieveland. 

Minnexpolis and St. Paul promoters 
of the Upper Mississippi barge line have 
Virtually abandoned their efforts for 
making Cairo, Ill, rather than St. Louis, 
the southern terminal of the proposed 
upper river service. 


J. H. Wess. 


(huebee Harbor Is Repaired 
A considerable amount of new con- 
struction and repair work is taking place 
on Quel « harbor facilities in anticipation 
of an unusually active season during 1926, 
accordins to a bulletin recently issued by 
the Cansdian Pacific Railway. 








Late Opening of Navigation Threatened 

Dutvrit, Minn.—During the week 
‘nding March 27 the first charters of 
boats for spring loading of grain were 
Teported. Both oats and wheat figured 
in the contracts. To Buffalo 2%@38c bu 
‘as paid for wheat, and to Georgian Bay 
points 2\4@2%e, For oats, 2c bu to 
"ay poi'ts was paid, A week ago weath- 
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er conditions gave promise of-an early 
breaking up of ice, but it has now turned 
colder and ice is again being formed. 
It will take warm weather and strong 
offshore winds to prevent a late opening. 


Welland Canal Being Repaired 

Burrayto, N. Y.—Reports from Canada 
are to the effect that repairs to the Wel- 
land Canal will be completed to permit 
of the opening of navigation by the nor- 
mal date of April 15. Workmen are 
now engaged in repairing a leak in the 
bank caused by a fissure in the rock, 
while dredging operations are proceed- 
ing at Welland junction, where earth 
slides have taken place. 

Announcement has been made that the 
engineers and their crews will begin work 
on several steamers belonging to the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation imme- 
diately, to get them in readiness for the 
coming season. 


New London Service Proposed 
Puimaperpnia, Pa.—A new London 
service will be inaugurated from Phila- 
delphia with the sailing early in May of 
the Cunard-Brockelbank steamer Ma- 
hout. 


Vancouver Freight Rates Unchanged 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
remain unchanged. Charters are quoted 
at 23s 6d@25s ton. Parcel space on regu- 
lar liners to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent is quoted at 22s 6d@25s, 
according to ports of discharge. Flour 
space was booked last week at 23s 6d to 
London and Liverpool. 

Canadians Seek Lower Rate 

Toronto, Ont.—On March 23 the board 
of railway commissioners for Canada 
heard the argument of the Cochrane 
Board of Trade and Quebec Harbor 
Commission in favor of a freight rate of 
11.75¢ per 100 lbs on grain for export 
from Armstrong on the National Trans- 
continental Railway to Quebec, a dis- 
tance of 958 miles. The rate now pre- 
vailing is 20.7c. The object is to divert 
western Canadian wheat from Buffalo to 
this route. 


Oppose Transfer of Barge Canal 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The controversy 
over the New York State Barge Canal 
seems to be increasing, and there is a 
growing opposition to the proposal to 
turn this waterway over to the govern- 
ment for use as a ship canal. The New 
York Board of Trade & Transportation 
is one of the well-known business men’s 
organizations opposing this move _ be- 
cause of the feeling that it means the 
scrapping of a $200,000,000 canal the 
henefits of which the state is endeavoring 
to realize. The Barge Canal Operators’ 
Association, in a letter to Senator Gibbs, 
chairman of the Barge Canal Service, 
states that the canal is an economic suc- 
cess and that it is doing more than any 
one thing to build up the supremacy of 
the port of New York. Last year was 
its heaviest traffic year, and more grain 
was carried from Buffalo to New York 
than in any year since 1894, the year of 
the great railroad strike. 


Reduction in Rates Suspended 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Proposed reduc- 
tions by the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way on grain rates from Kansas City to 
Beaumont, Port Arthur and New Or- 
leans have been suspended until July 26 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The proposed changes, which would have 
reduced the wheat rate from 80%c to 
27¥%ec per 100 lbs, and corn from 29c to 
26c, grew out of the desire of the Kansas 
City Southern to publish proportional 
rates from points west and northwest of 
Kansas City on export and coastwise 
movements. The lower rate was widely 
protested by other railroads and by the 
Mississippi-Warrior barge line, which is 
operated by the government. The hear- 
ing will be held in Kansas City, April 24. 





DUTY TO OBTAIN CARS 

That a buyer may have assisted the 
seller in securing cars in which to ship 
goods contracted for sale did not avoid 
the seller’s obligation to secure the cars 
necessary to enable the latter to fulfill its 
contract, held the Kansas City court of 
appeals in the case of Mueller vs. Na- 
tional Hay & Milling Co. (243 S. W. 420.) 

A. L. H. Srazer. 


Rail, Lake and Ocean Rates on Flour 
RAIL 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 





southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 

c From 

« a 

= = 

a o s ° 

$349 8 $ 

To— & E & rn 2 

— J a r-} 

a°o < n 0 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia 41.6 46 46 32.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.6 45 45 $1.6 27.5 
Boston ......+.- 45.5 60 60 36.6 32.5 
Washington 40.6 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.6 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.56 66 49.6 49.5 61.5 
Norfolk .ccceces 40.6 45 45 $1.6 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.6 26.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 60 50 36.5 32.6 
Buffalo ...seees 32 87 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 87 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.56 35.6 22 19 
Erie, Pa. ....... 32 87 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 33.6 20 %19 
Toledo ......... 27.6 32 32 18.56 *15.6 
Cincinnati ..... 28.6 29 29 15.5 °15.5 
Detroit ........ 28.5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ........ 13 17.6 17.6 12 ee 
St. Louis ....... 20 13.6 13.6 ... %123 
Memphis ....... $1.6 26 24 11.6 °18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.6 48.6 36 %43 
New Orleans ... 48.6 42 41 28.6 °35.6 
Montgomery ... 56 49.6 48.5 36 %43 
Atlanta ........ 58.6 62 61 38.5 °46.5 
Mobile ........+. 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.6 48.5 36 °%43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 8c 
more. 

Proportional or reshipping rail 
flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


rates on 


From St. 
Louis and 


From 

To— 
New York ... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore .. 


Portland, Maine 
Montreal .... 


CO ee 
Dn 2 na oet av beeeaeea 
West St. John 
Providence and 

Pr Sa besa re sveec ane anes 
PRGAUEO ccc cctccccecscaces 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
export flour, in cents per 100 lbs: 


From— 


Minneapolis to Chicago ........... 13 

Ot COON oes vee cee uses 13 

GUO CO CONE vicececccccecescas 17% 

Kansas City to Chicago ............ 17% 

Sees Ge Ge, UE cc ceveceececses 13% 

Kansas City to St. Louis® ........... 13% 
*And East St. Louis. 





Export rail rates on flour, in cents per 
100 Ibs: 
0777 TO — 
From— New Orleans Mobile 
os <¢caveen ech ene 36% 36% 
Chicago % 23% 
Omaha 2 31% 
0 Ses oe 30% 30% 
St. Louis and East St. Louis. 18 18 
LAKE AND RAIL 
Via lake and rail, through rates from 


Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, via 


Duluth and Superior, to New York and 
Boston 82%c per 100 Ibs, to Philadelphia 
31%c, and to Baltimore 31\%c. 

OCEAN 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted by the 
Minneapolis office of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Lines and by the F. GC, 
Thompson Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 

—From— 








—— ie 
To tNew York Montreal 
SNE a oc 5 09020-4040 22.00 29.00 
pL TE eer ee 18.00 22.00 
ED 2% 6.4665 6.0600» --+.%20.00 22.00 
ere errs re 21.00 21.00 
Bergen 2 en 
Bordeaux 
Bremen .... 
Bristol ... 
Caradifg .... 
Copenhagen 
6 tik ok x 0.6 neh. ne 6 4969-5 
a ee 7 
EE, ¢ o's ob tae wae bh 6d aod 21.00 21.00 
ee oie 22.00 28.00 
Ceeeee, BUMMER oscccccceccks 27.00 d10a 
Cr” Suststeucdé eed o4.0 49.00 a2 66 
DT “Seley ed baw Swe 6¥-a *20.00 21.00 
SE an om avn. 00.0'¢ 010-60 27.00 ween 
oe , See *18.00 20.00 
CE G6 bin F666 NER 64s CORRS 27.50 bes 
END 5-5 00:0 6.00 6.40042 *30.00 oes 
Wed 60 On 8's v ¢b%.00008 0600 21.00 21.00 
? Se-cbhi eco eb) ve en eee ne 21.00 21.00 
DE bh é reeked eee aie #18.00 118.00 
LOE TO re etee reer *18.00 118.00 
EsOMGORGOETY .nccsccccscccd 21.00 Sat 
bikes Ve Wie 60 eb se BeR ee 29.00 sex 
) a EEE LEE *18.00 $18.00 
DEED é0 66 4000456006084 25.00 eee 
Newcastle . 21.00 
MEO wcces ; coos 
BE RUEG Re HR DE SSO cee deRY -50 acce 
a ee 18.00 22.00 
DME ccuetseoreccewes 25.00 Sede 
Oy OE Der eri 27.00 
WUMGRE <a csccdncorescecessse 30.00 sows 
PI eee 29.00 ° 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Ant- 
werp 18c, Bremen 18c, Danzig 28c, Glasgow 
20@21ic, Hamburg 16@18c, Helsingfors 29@ 
80c, Liverpool 18c, London 18c, Manchester 
18c, Pireus 25c to March 31 and 33c April 
1 to Aug. 31. tRates_also apply from Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Hampton 
Roads. tMay and June shipment 2c over. 
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JAPANESE TARIFF 
MAY AID AMERICANS 


Increased Tariff on Wheat May Cause Loss 
to American Mills of Some of 
Japan's Export Trade 


Toxyo, Japan, March 7.—Japan’s tariff 
appears to have been settled for another 
year by means of a compromise between 
the government and the party which holds 
the balance of power in the Diet. Under 
this compromise the tariff on rice remains 
unchanged, as has already been reported, 
that on wheat and flour is increased, and 
the egg tariff unchanged. 

As a further sop to the opposition, the 
government promised to make fuller use 
of the provisions of the rice and cereals 
law, which means that it will step into the 
market whenever prices sag, and buy 
rice. By this means the government has 
passed a dangerous crisis and secured a 
united front on the entire bill. 

Japan does not raise enough wheat for 
home consumption. Accordingly, her ex- 
port market is sure to suffer. It seems 
more than probable that American and 
Canadian flour will find a better market 
in China and Manchuria than heretofore, 
while the many idle mills around Mukden 
may take on new life. With conditions 
as they are in central China, Shanghai is 
still an unknown factor. 


NOTES 

In spite of the bumper crop of last 
year, Japan is still importing rice. 

Since last September, Japanese millers 
have purchased 500,000 tons foreign 
wheat, of which 250,000 came from Can- 
ada, 100,000 from America, and 150,000 
from Australia. 


So far this year, imports of wheat have 
been héavy, millers aiming to accumulate 
large stocks before the expected tariff 
increase became effective. During Jan- 
uary and February, 22,995,000 yen worth 
of wheat entered the country, an increase 
of 6,595,000 yen over the corresponding 
period of 1925. 

Japanese rice growers and merchants 
in Manchuria have organized the All- 
Manchuria Cereals Association, with 
headquarters in Mukden, and are work- 
ing for a government subsidy for rice 
shipments to Japan. Half of Man- 
churia’s 5,000,000-bu annual production 
is shipped to that country, but it costs 
more than Korean rice laid down in 
Japan, and is much inferior in quality. 
Growers want the government to give 
them the natural difference in price. 

Burton Crane. 


DUTCH BUYERS HOLD 
TO CAUTIOUS TACTICS 


AmstrerpaAM, Hotiann, March 11.— 
Trade last week presented no special 
features. Although foreign wheat mar- 
kets were lower for a time, it would seem 
that millers in the United States were 
unable to follow the decline sufficiently 
to make their offers attractive. 

Home millers did not change their 
prices, since they were below foreign 
parity. Today, however, the tendency is 
to lower them, and while the official quo- 
tation stands at $7.70 per 280 lbs, it is 
said that offers of $7.60 for quantities of 
importance and for prompt delivery 
would receive favorable consideration. 

Canadian offers are nearest the local 
basis. There are offers of exports at 
$8.20, which ordinarily would not be con- 
sidered out of line, but under the de- 
pressing conditions now prevalent these 
offers are neglected. Spasmodic sales of 
Canadian flour have been made, but the 
quantities changing hands are small, and 
are simply bought to meet a demand for 
some special purpose. A few sales of 
small quantities of hard wheat first 
clears at about $7.30 also are reported. 
On the whole, however, there is no in- 
clination to take any risks, as the con- 
tradictory reports from leading sources 
in respect to world supplies of wheat 
cause importers to be very cautious. 








DEATH OF DUTCH YEAST MAN 
J. A. Van Kregten, representative of 
the Netherlands Yeast & Spiritis Factory 
and of the Oil Factories “Calve-Delft,” 
of Delft, Holland, died on Feb. 21 at the 
age of 51. Mr. Van Kregten was one of 
the best-known yeast men in Holland. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Flour Exports 


United States—February Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for February, ° —_ (in bbls, 000’s omitted): 


Azores 
Greece .. 
Malta ... 
SURE oc cccccccnces 
United Kingdom.. 
Irish Free State.. 
SE. nowveccoe 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
Finland 
Norway 
Sweden 
Br. Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Jamaica 
Haiti . 
Dominican Rep. 
Bermuda 
Barbados .. 
Trinidad, Tobago 
Oth. Br. W. Indies 
Dutch W. Indies.. 
French W. Indies. 
Virgin Islands .... 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Brazil 
British Guiz 
Dutch Guiana .... 
French Guiana ... 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Bolivia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
China 
Hongkong . 
Japan 
Philippines 
Other Asia 
Oceania 
Egypt 
Morocco . 
Ee. W. Afvies® .... 
Other Africa 





Totals 
*Less than 600. 
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United States—February Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The 
wheat by 


Belgium 

Germany .. 
Irish Free 
Italy 
Malta 
United Kingdom 
Canada 
Mexico 
Cuba 

Argentina 
Colombia 
Japan 


State 


Totals 
NOTE.- 


30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, 


Department 


of Commerce 
ports and countries of destination for February, 


—Countries importing less than 600 bus omitted. 


New York 


_ 
_~ 
ow 


174 


has compiled 


° 
s : : 
a — 
= £ Fi 6 g 
@ ° c s _ 
i=] E fe) a be 
os col oe ky 
c— = E > ~ 
2 S K 4 rc} © 
Oy oe A to] Nn 
20 132 és es 
22 «10 
2 
3 
“a 27 
20 132 27 10 27 





the following table showing exports of 
1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


s 
2 
te S 
8 = & s a 
. @ 6 ‘3 
ba “4 3 a C) 
fe) E fQ “ = 
37 37 e* 369 
a" 8 
288 288 
e% 10 
a 9 
201 Py oe 205 
5 164 os 169 
10 ée 136 178 
ée oe 2 
- oe os 3 
6 1 oe oe 28 
199 233 432 
725 286 164 136 1,700 


Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 


in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
GU ve vnsecvss 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 
August ....... 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 
September 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 
October ....... 1,013 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 
November 872 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,276 905 
December ,.... 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 
January ...... 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 
February ..... 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 70 
March ........ eee 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 
BOOT cesvcsces 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,620 949 
BOP sccescecss 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 
TORO cececcccs 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 
Totals . *6,667 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 
*Eight months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1926 1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 

TUY ..ccccvces 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 
August ....... 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 
September 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 
October ...... 4,355 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 
November 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 18,956 26,035 165,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 
December ..... 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 
January ...... 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 
February ..... 1,700 1,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 
March ......+.- eee 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 
April ...cceees 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 
May ..cccceess 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 
TUNE 2. cceecees 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 
Totals. *39,443 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 


Totals, we calendar years, in bushels (000’s snes 
1925 1924 192 919 918 
86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148, 086 111, 177 108. 196 184, 060 


*Eight months. 


1923 


1922 1921 


917 


March 31, 








1926 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Feb. 1, 1926, to Jan. 31, 
1926, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign ang 


Domestic Commerce, 














in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





To— — ——. —_ ay vane ay sm, ret on, Nov. Dec. Jan. 77? 
Azores, Madeira ....... 2 1 
DT .o4 pecs 60440440 ; ; : ; ; ; : ; ; 1 2 1 + 
Denmark .«.........+... 12 27 13 13 22 12 13 25 19 28 13 7 204 
PISERIOTEE by cis cccesecncs 4 2 oT he ee os 1 o0 ee 1 6-0 as " 
WOO cwacsdqerccscnccce 14 33 25 21 35 41 36 50 50 53 31 16 405 
GOEEEGRT coc ccccccccvece 179 220 174 86 153 80 52 ee 15 21 22 10 102 
GERORRER 6 ccc cscccess $6 ee b0 1 ee ° ee es ee es os ee 1 
GIOSOD ce cccccvccccsncte 67 98 15 12 14 5 36 19 9 5 23 33 326 
iad’ andue ncnecarens 13 12 2 1 2 1 2 1 3 3 2 oe 42 
Bootamd, Cte. ...c...seee e® es 1 ons es th ee ee ae ee se 1 
Jugoslavia, etc. ........ ° 1 ee bie 3 2 ee 3 1 oe 10 
Irish Free State ........ ow 7 es ie ad 4 3 3 3 4 3 1 21 
BOVIS ‘ncn ecisiscscees 12 1 1 7 $< 2 és e's oil os 23 
Es ME dnt o's 0.0.4.0.6.00.0 2 3 1 2 2 1 4 5 4 3 1 1 29 
Netherlands ............ 65 87 42 50 117 129 105 55 58 59 13 37 877 
a eI re ee 16 24 24 1 3 13 7 6 12 6 16 1 129 
Poland, Danzig ........ 21 6 16 15 4 3 2 34 eo ve ée 67 
Russia (Europe) ....... 10 197 72 1 >" 1 1 1 1 eo 3 1 288 
WOPCMMRE oc cccesccscccée os 1 ee o- ow ore we - ee oe ae 1 
IEE 0 BCE Wetec ce senses 7 4 2 2 7 7 7 6 7 5 2 2 58 
United Kingdom ....... 112 176 162 102 71 67 82 73 92 69 108 48 1,152 
Other Europe .......... oe ae ee 1 ee o% os 19 ~ 2 e4 1 23 
GORGES oc vc ccesoceceore 5 8 5 3 4 4 3 + 4 5 4 4 53 
British Honduras ...... 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 “15 
Comte RIGR ...cccccessee 8 6 10 9 6 9 13 10 11 4 9 7 102 
DEON, 0 6560 60s 0800s 10 12 3 5 5 11 15 13 13 11 12 8 118 
MEN oo cn bss ctosesis a 5 4 4 3 5 5 3 ft 2 3 3 45 
re Pere 5 8 2 10 2 6 7 g & 2 4 3 65 
PRORATED ccc civccccccvee & 7 4 7 9 11 12 6 10 4 7 7 92 
BRRVRESE cc cccesiesescee 11 15 1 5 es eo 4 6 13 9 18 5 87 
BEOMIOO ccccnescveegsenes 12 16 16 13 12 12 17 23 28 18 16 15 198 
GOR we cies vs acvescocies 96 103 94 90 94 103 85 81 105 100 112 94 1,157 
PERG © oc clones cevvceorses 9 11 19 16 10 17 18 25 33 30 20 17 225 
BOPORESS 2 ccccvcccevess 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 ry 1 we <H 10 
SE G'e60 466 ¢0uetsse 11 12 15 10 11 12 1 8 15 11 16 6 134 
Trinidad and Tobago... 2 3 os ys 1 <> es on se ‘“s 1 1 § 
Other Brit. West Indies. 1 5 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 24 
Dominican Republic .... 7 7 9 5 6 7 10 5 7 7 8 8 86 
Dutch West Indies ..... 1 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 1 3 3 25 
French West Indies..... 12 6 5 5 4 13 8 8g 9 8 3 3 84 
Virgin Islands ......... 1 3 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 3 2 23 
Newfoundland, Labrador 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 3 2 7 3 1 6 
era 58 64 94 71 42 38 59 54 49 54 131 90 804 
WOMEN, cc cveccoecccce 9 18 13 10 8 9 13 10 6 10 12 5 123 
POE Fb.n be ces dtp astbee 6 5 5 10 3 9 6 5 21 14 6 11 101 
CE. Ser weanedawewrse 4 7 4 4 4 4 8 5 q 6 9 5 64 
MOOREEE cc ceccccctasege 7 5 11 7 8 12 4 12 25 14 17 5 127 
SE os edecvécsstives 4 5 3 4 2 7 4 3 4 5 3 5 49 
., WOUECERLERS CLIT T LE 2 2 1 5 3 8 5 14 19 7 12 5 83 
GRIND - pi ccccecceseseceee 1 0% be 2 1 2 ae 2 5 2 10 1 6 
eee errr oe 9 1 es 7 1 11 34 47 59 50 24 243 
SOOO ccc ccvcccvere 21 45 26 17 36 23 52 13 19 40 84 66 442 
ENED, 64.000 066 CR eweesivee 4 ‘s ee 1 7 5 6 6 2 ee ee 1 32 
TR WOMBCURE -0.ciccccsecces in % en ‘~p ir. a 12 43 163 45 2 se 265 
Philippine Islands ..... 25 54 21 22 47 40 57 63 65 73 63 58 588 
Palestine and Syria .... 3 2 1 2 3 3 9 5 3 5 7 2 45 
Rritish West Africa .... 5 12 10 11 16 9 11 13 6 15 20 10 138 
MASVH ccccccccccccsccse 28 25 8 6 12 10 35 25 19 35 31 34 268 
BOD 46:0 0 4 60:59:04 00 cn 3 ee 1 ee 1 v7 1 1 Se ee ee oe 1 
Spanish Africa ee oe oe ee 1 1 5 ee 1 3 1 ee 2 
Canary Islands 2 3 o> o* te hie +e 3 1 on o- 1 10 
French Africa 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 21 
French Oceania ........ ae o« oe 3 1 1 1 3 1 4 1 1 16 
British South Africa.... 1 _ 1 2 ee 1 1 1 1 1 ae e0 § 
Portuguese Africa ...... 3 1 1 1 1 1 oe 2 1 4 15 

Ws cc evseccuvess 939 1,387 955 690 820 775 874 8001,012 8721,009 676 10,809 

Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada from March 1, 1925, to Feb. 28, 1926, by pr icipal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 

To— Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Totals 
BOrmuaGs oo. ccccceccsece 2 1 2 1 1 1 4 1 2 4 1 1 21 
British Guiana ......... 19 4 7 12 12 9 18 10 12 12 13 9 136 
British South Africa.... 11 1 2 5 2 6 4 5 12 4 4 3 59 
British West Indies..... 63 22 50 48 43 44 72 67 66 62 59 63 649 
CURE acc seeccerecveesss 10 4 3 6 8 6 11 21 20 17 11 23 140 
Denmark ........5+. 3 8 3 18 20 14 11 61 48 23 11 17 231 
PURIARGE. 66 bic ae cowcdeccy oe 8 6 6 21 11 8 41 30 13 6 10 160 
GOFEAERT oo ccccevecceves 75 94 65 148 193 169 64 158 178 70 50 131 1,39 
GGG cb ccvoectvecsceces 1 2 ee 10 6 23 24 34 35 32 40 25 238 
Hongkong . or. ecccceees 9 5 15 12 28 7 7 10 3 35 26 33 19 
BE a6 tA o-sme's cdwbeees ‘a bis 5 —~ ow 7 2 11 15 9 13 6 68 
Netherlands ........... oe 2 8 20 44 25 5 20 43 37 10 11 225 
Newfoundland .......... 12 2 28 24 16 22 25 47 62 69 25 3 335 
|, . DELERECLEEES EERE 9 2 o% 6 15 10 14 24 16 20 12 4 132 
CD EKG e600 ue ee deass 1 ee 48 8 15 108 142 81 112 143 45 151 854 
French West Indies .... 1 1 os 3 2 2 7 4 2 1 a 
BEEEEEED cs cee vesccccece 2 a 1 4 1 ee ee 1 ee 2 2 1 4 
TREEED o's cpeccasececcece 832 366 ee es 2 2 oe es $3 oe 1,203 
BEGIER cccrecceccacscoocse 1 1 os 1 1 ee 1 3 4 rs 2 2 2 
PL ci abe dbawvereccs 40 29 45 79 75 11 ee ee ee es és ° 279 
DOUG cccccccvcceveses es 37 11 ee 16 35 32 42 39 57 51 40 360 
ED nn 606000d eeaens0 3 2 1 4 5 5 2 10 9 14 5 65 
United Kingdom ....... 242 97 154 155 246 139 186 309 442 371 300 276 2,91! 
United States .......... 1 1 ee - Se 1 eps 3 3 1 2 1 3 
VOMOBUGIR cc ccccsccccecs 7 7 6 7 11 11 3 17 11 14 8 § 110 
Bins vi¥ ave stascsetey rr 1 1 2 2 3 9 19 6 1 2 i 
Italy cove Coeececvecoce 12 2 3 ee ve Ts 1 10 3 1 3 ‘es 3 
ES 0 dehy a.bek d0:09 9-0 1 eae - is 2 1 1 1 2 1 2 2 oH 
San Domingo .......... 2 1 1 1 1 1 $ 1 1 1 1 1 18 
Philippine Islands ...... de ms mai re és 1 So, ~9% S23 o% : 6 
BNE 1s 5045 dhe boosie ax 7 4 3 1 4 a 6 5 2 2 7 5 (6 
British West Africa .... .. i + ah ea eae ee eR a a ee : 
Gt. Pierre, Ota. 2.2.00... ‘gaite See ee hoe ee es ee { 
Portuguese Africa és =< 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 My 
British Honduras .. e's 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 li 
COEDS, a0, 6 23:4 0446 9,0.0.0 00 00 6 12 14 20 7 6 9 138 14 0° ae 

| MPP rrerrere 710 482 596 815 685 6611,0221,2101,042 717 842 10,166 

Relative Retail Food Prices 
ent of 


Relative retail food prices in. the United States, as estimated by the Depart: 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
average— Flour’ Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butte 
913 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 “4 
124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 My 
130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 108 
164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 1 
175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 im 
205 188 200 371 194 177 853 197 183 
177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 185 
155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 12 
155 156 109 168 1465 150 184 135 145 
157 155 116 159 140 152 167 139 188 
168 157 128 212 173 156 131 151 he 
eve 168 160 133 341 179 157 122 156 br 
Feb., 1926 ... 191 168 160 133 335 181 156 122 127 fn 
Maximum’... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 a 
*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, ° hr 


1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in Decemb« 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918, 
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Stressing the “You” in Flour 
Advertising 


By A. L. Ross 


OU may be aware of the one word 

which, according to advertising au- 

thorities, every milling company 
should hve in its kit of advertising tools. 
If you are not aware of it, there’s nothing 
easier to remember. It’s the little three- 
letter word, “You.” 

“No two businesses are identical and, 
consequeitly, no two advertising prob- 
lems are exactly alike,” said the Little 
Schoolmister of Printer’s Ink. “The key 
in each case must be filed down and fitted 
to the lock that holds the door closed. 
Nevertheless, there are voiced, occasional- 
ly, maxims of advertising guidance of 
such wide application that any advertiser 
can well include them in his kit of tools.” 

Then he went on to tell how Henry 
P. Williams answered a man who was 
curious {o know why he always read the 
advertising of a certain firm. The man 
himself could not explain why he read it. 
“I don’t know, except there is a peculiar 
quality «bout it. One word leads to an- 
other.” 

“Gent!cmen, there is the secret of good 
copy,” said Mr. Williams, “‘One word 
leads to nother” One word doesn’t lead 
to anoth r unless they start with the first 
word, dies it? 

“All “ght, let your first sentence in 
copy be .omething about your reader. I 
don’t ca»: what it is—you may call him a 
fool if -ou want to, but say something 
about hn and he will read it because it 
's abou’ him. When you have started 
Im rea ‘ing it, make one word lead to 
another. The surest way of getting the 


custome to where you are is to go where 
is an’ come back with him.” 
How 


ffectively this idea of putting 
Somethi: x about the reader in the very 
first ser ence is used by the Bay State 
Milling 0., Winona, Minn., in the adver- 
tising i furnishes for distributors. It 
challeny s the attention of the readers 
With que tions about themselves and their 
interest —important interests, too: 

Are ‘ou Full of Vitality?” 

Wha Should Your Children Eat?” 


When you begin an advertisement by 
putting something about the reader into 
the very first sentence you are more than 
likely to have a good straight-to-the-point 
advertisement. You start out to tell the 
reader something about your flour and 
forget that you are trying to write a 
“high-powered” advertisement. Conse- 
quently, you are likely to deliver a mes- 
sage about your flour in an unfussed and 
unpretentious manner; there is less dan- 
ger of getting away from your main idea. 

You will find that the surest appeal is 
to some selfish interest of the people to 
whom you would like to sell flour. That 
is the best way to get them to concen- 
trate upon what you are saying to them. 

“Tolstoy, we think it was, wrote a story 
in which he pictured the problem facing 


a man on trial for murder,” said a writer 


in Printer’s Ink Monthly. “The trial 
dragged on. The minds of the jurors be- 
gan to wander. Finally none of them 
were really listening to the lawyers or 
witnesses, although a man’s life hung in 
the balance. 

“Juror No. 1 was thinking about the 
hearty, home cooked meal he would get 
when he returned to his wife. Juror No. 
2 was mentally on a fishing trip. Juror 
No. 3 was in fancy plowing his farm. 
And so on. 

“Sometimes it seems to us that this is 
the basic problem to be met in: advertis- 
ing or selling effort. The consumer peo- 
ple don’t really want to read our adver- 
tisements. The buyers don’t really want 
to listen to our selling talks.” (You can 
insert here your own picture of what 
your prospects might be thinking about 
when you are trying to get or hold their 
attention.) 

“That is why the most successful sales- 
men and advertisers aim to appeal im- 
mediately to some big, selfish interest in 








conquest. 


Woodville. 


less neglected than heretofore. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HERE are few large towns in the kingdom of Spain, and agriculture 
is by far the most important industry. Two thousand years ago, the 
country’s population was three times as great as it is today, and larger 
than that of the United Kingdom in 1901. 
the decline in its population dating back to the period of the Moorish 


Farming is in a rather backward state, although since the introduction 
of railroads there have been extensive improvements in that regard. Rude 
implements are common in some districts of the country. The plow often 
consists of a pointed stick, shod with iron, crossed by another stick which 
serves as a share, scratching only a few inches into the ground. Peasant 
women work in the fields with the men and, after the style of the Sicilians, 
winnow the grain by hand. Such a scene is depicted in the cover illus- 
tration of this issue, drawn for The Northwestern Miller by R. Caton 


Farm machinery is becoming more common in Spain, and irrigation is 
A royal cdmmissioner, intrusted with the 
supervision of agriculture, is stationed in every province. Wheat is the 
most important cereal crop of the kingdom, and barley is second. 
portance of production, wine comes next to cereals. 
agriculture is most advanced are Valencia and Catalonia. 


Today Spain is thirly peopled, 


In im- 
The provinces in which 
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the heart of the prospective customer. It 
is about the only thing that will send the 
other ideas scampering away, and so 
make room for the imprint of a new one.” 

And you will find that it is a good way 
to keep the milling company’s adver- 
tisement from becoming loose and sprawl- 
ing. 


NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR IS 
OPENED IN PHILADELPHIA 


Puimapetpeuia, Pa.—The new elevator 
of the Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co., 
a subsidiary of the Reading Co., was 
opened on March 22. This structure, 
erected at a cost of $325,000, replaces the 
elevator burned two years ago, and has 
a capacity of 250,000 bus. 

The elevator is entirely fireproof and 
is electrically operated. It is equipped 
with three grain legs, having a combined 
capacity of 12,000 bus per hour, all of 
which can be operated at the same time. 
Storage bins have been provided to en- 
able merchants to retain the identity of 
their grain. 

There has also been installed cleaning 
and screening machinery to take care of 
all kinds of grain. The building is 
fitted with a ventilating system so de- 
signed as to reduce explosive risks to a 
minimum, with the result that insurance 
rates are extremely low. 








MILWAUKEE BAKERY ENLARGED 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—One of the most im- 
portant bakery extension projects in Mil- 
waukee in recent years is the announce- 
ment by the Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. 
that it will invest about $100,000 in the 
construction and equipment of an addi- 
tion to its plant here. Plans have been 
completed and the general contract has 
been let. The building will be of two 
stories, brick and steel. The Jaeger 
company is one of the largest wholesale 
bakers in the Northwest, and ranks 
among the first in America as a producer 
of rye bread. 





AUSTRALIAN ELEVATORS BURNED 

The large grain elevators operated by 
the Sunshine company, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, were recently burned at a loss 
of approximately $1,000,000. 
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TOPEKA IS HOST 
TO KANSAS BAKERS 


Kansas Bakers’ Association Holds Annual 
Convention at Topeka—Meeting Featured 
by Intimate Discussion of Problems 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The time-honored 
question box proved the outstanding fea- 
ture of the annual convention of the 
Kansas Bakers’ Association, held March 
22-24 at Topeka. Practically every ad- 
dress on the program drew questions 
from the listeners, and resulted in dis- 
cussion and an interchange of experi- 
ences, 

It was so planned, in fact, by the pres- 
ident, G. L. Jordan, of Topeka, and the 
other officers of the association. In 
opening the convention, Mr. Jordan said 
that the speakers and their subjects had 
been selected with the idea of bringing 
out and answering queries pertinent to 
the business of the individual bakers 
present. He also called attention to the 
fact that some of the speakers on the 
program had actively participated in the 
recent meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago, and 
could bring to them ideas and methods 
discussed there. 

Among the questions were the stand- 
ard ones concerning shipping, price and 
coupon competition, standard weights, 
dough breaks and others which, as John 
M. Hartley said, “were guaranteed to 
start’a riot at any convention.” Includ- 
ed also, however, were many original and 
interesting ones on the handling of ma- 
chinery and doughs, and other practical 
subjects. C. J. Patterson, of the Win 
Campbell Co., Kansas City, Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, Walter D. Warrick, of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, Karl P, 
Keeney, of The Fleischmann Co., St. 
Louis, and Mr. Hartley were the experts 
to whom most of the problems were re- 
ferred. 


FLEISCHMANN CAMPAIGN EXPLAINED 


The convention was opened, following 
the usual address of welcome by a repre- 
sentative of the city, by Otto Cook, of 
The Fleischmann Co., who spoke on the 
campaign for a variety of breadstuffs, 
which is being sponsored by his firm. He 
gave an outline of the purposes and plans 
of the campaign, presenting various 
sweet dough exhibits, and asked the bak- 
ers of Kansas to give their aid by mak- 
ing available to their customers a more 
extensive line of baked goods. The ad- 
dress was the subject of much comment, 
and the speaker was asked many tech- 
nical questions. Mr. Keeney aided in 
answering them. Most of the bakers ap- 
parently favored an increased variety of 
breads, but not all of them were sure of 
the practicability of the campaign in their 
own shops, 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, associate 
editor of Bakers Weekly, gave a witty 
and instructive talk in his usual conver- 
sational manner. His subject, in a broad 
way, was “Mass Merchandising,” but he 
interspersed comments on many other 
phases of baking. 


SELLING, THE BIG PROBLEM 


Mr. Hartley was followed by Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, who told of 
the work of his organization, and of how 
it could be used by state associations. 
“Merchandising,” he said, “is your big 
job of the future. Any baker can make 
goods, but can he sell them in competition 
not only with other bakers but with other 
lines of food?” 

He recommended the development of 
trade in cakes, pies and other sweet 
goods, advertising the fact that they are 
as nutritious as bread, and as easily di- 
gested. The speaker stressed the impor- 
tance of working with the schools, not 
only to expand current business, but to 
educate these buyers of tomorrow to 
have an appetite for baked goods. 

Advertising was stressed by C. M. 
Yager, Chicago, editor of the Modern 
Miller. “I believe,” he said, “that adver- 
tising made California, If the fruit cock- 
tail has won a commanding place on the 
dessert list, advertising is responsible.” 

Earlier in the day Mr. Cook had stat- 
ed that the per capita bread consumption 
in the United States was increasing. 
Mr. Yager questioned this, and quoted 
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the survey recently made by Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, to show that it really 
was on the decrease. “If we were eating 
as much bread per person today as was 
eaten 35 years ago, the consumption 
would be 9,000,000,000 more loaves daily,” 
he said, 
W. D. WARRICK’S ADDRESS 


Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, was the next speaker, tak- 
ing as his subject the commercializing 
of bakery goods. He also emphasized 
the importance of selling bakers’ prod- 
ucts to school children. He said that a 
new generation was continually develop- 
ing; that every year in America 2,000,- 
000 couples are marrying and establish- 
ing homes. If they have formed the hab- 
it early in life of eating baked goods, they 
will continue to do so. 

The three things most important to a 
baker, Mr. Warrick said, are quality, 
public confidence, and a suitable location. 
No one should neglect truthful advertis- 
ing as a factor in gaining and holding the 
good will of consumers. As to a suitable 
location, convenience is the main item to 
consider. Bakery goods, like cigars, are 
purchased at the most convenient place. 
A woman usually will buy a loaf of bread 
hurriedly, and is not, at the time, as much 
concerned about its ingredients as she is 
in making a quick purchase. 


ATTENDANCE 18 GOOD 


The meeting was well attended, con- 
sidering that it was the first in a number 
of years held without the co-operation of 
the Oklahoma association, and that To- 
peka is not centrally located in the state. 
The total attendance was 160, including 
59 bakers, 14 guests and 87 allied trades- 
men, All of the guests were from neigh- 
boring states, mostly Missouri bakers 
who were present as a compliment to 
the Kansas organization. 

The report of J. M. Blair, manager of 
the Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co., and sec- 
retary of the Kansas Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, showed that the latter had a surplus 
of about $800 in its treasury, and it was 
decided to deposit this at interest, giving 
its management to a board of three trus- 
tees. G. W. Jenkins, Wamego, was elect- 
ed to this board for a one-year term, 
Melvin Edson, Neodesha, for two years, 
and Ernest Wolf, Wichita, for three 
years. 

Group singing, under the direction of 
A. S. Sinclair, St. Joseph, Mo., featured 
the night entertainment at the conven- 
tion. A Dutch lunch was held on the 
first night, and a dinner dance on the 
final evening of the meeting. All activi- 
ties were held at the Hotel Kansan, 

The dinner dance was a_ speechless 
affair, although G. L. Jordan, who was 
toastmaster, introduced B. S. Paulen, 
governor of Kansas. Mr. Paulen also 
appeared at one of the meetings, and 
made an entertaining talk. He said, 
among other things, that bakers should 
not make bread cheap or sell it below 
cost, as no one wants them to go without 
profit. 

“You will not need to worry about 
high bread prices when wheat is cheap,” 
he said, “if you will give the public a 
loaf they like and the kind of service they 
want. People today will not criticize 
high prices as long as they feel they are 
obtaining their money’s worth.” 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


The new officers of the association are 
as follows: president, Richard Shuler, 
College Hill Bakery, Wichita; vice presi- 
dent, Oscar Sutorius, Newton and Sa- 
lina; secretary-treasurer, Ralph Bow- 
dish, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

The 1927 convention will be held next 
spring in Wichita. 


BETTER TRADE DEVELOPING 
IN GERMAN MARKETS 


Hamoavre, Germany, March 13.—After 
the recent sharp drop in grain prices, a 
better feeling has developed. The bull- 
ish interests in the different markets 
proving stronger than the bearish has 
helped continental buyers to regain their 
confidence, and more inclination has been 
shown to ‘replenish stocks. 

In northern Germany, millers have to 
pay more for wheat and rye, and flour 
prices have been raised, while in the 
southern parts rye is still offered in 





large quantities at cheap prices and rye 
flour is practically unchanged. 

It is reported that German importers 
have done a fair business, but spot and 
floating parcels are preferred to future 
shipments. 

Millers’ quotations are as follows, per 
100 kilos, prompt shipment, c.i.f., Ham- 
burg: Canadian export patents, $8.65@ 
8.80; Manitoba patents, $8.45@9; Eng- 
lish patents, $8.50@9.25; English milled 
Manitoba patents, %$8.60@8.70; home 
milled wheat flour, best quality, $11, ex- 
mill; home milled rye flour, 70 per cent, 
$6.10@6.80. 


NORWEGIAN MONOPOLY 
NOW BEING CONSIDERED 


Lonpon, Ena., March 15.—The neces- 
sity of supporting the domestic produc- 
tion of grain in Norway is generally ap- 
preciated by the community at large, and 
the grain monopoly, established during 
the early days of the war as a precau- 
tionary measure, is still in force, The 
final decision of the Storthing upon the 
best means of aiding home grain grow- 
ing and flour milling is pending, and va- 
rious proposals have been put forward, 

One aims at a permanent monopoly 
by the government, and another supports 
Norwegian agriculture on the lines of 
free importation of grain and flour. It 
is expected that the Storthing, which is 
now in session, will arrive at a decision 
during April or May, but it is impossible 
to foretell which of the proposals will 
secure the majority of votes, 

In a recent press article it was stated 
that the committee of the Storthing ap- 
pointed to look into the question had 
finished its preparatory work and that 
there were prospects of a majority in 
favor of the re-establishment of free 
trade under certain regulations which 
would protect home industries, such as a 
small import duty on grain and flour. 
To get such a bill through the Storthing 
it is necessary that all members of the 
farmers’ group should unite with the 
conservatives, as the other parties are 
decidedly in favor of a permanent mo- 
nopoly. The conservatives number 56, 
the farmers 22, and the promonopoly 
groups 74. The possible majority, there- 
fore, in favor of free trade can only be 
small, 


NATIONAL FLOUR CLUBS TO 
MEET IN PHILADELPHIA 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Frank M. Cole, presi- 
dent of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, after a conference with members 
of the Philadelphia Flour Club, has de- 
cided that the annual meeting shall be 
held at Philadelphia, June 14-15. Head- 
quarters will be announced later. The 
first day will be given over to business 
sessions, and the second will be devoted 
entirely to entertainment features. The 
annual banquet will be held on the first 
evening of the meeting. 

F, W. Colquhoun, secretary of the as- 
sociation, announces that the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange has been elected 
a member of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs by the executive committee. 


OKLAHOMA MILL CONSIDERS 
DISSOLUTION OF BUSINESS 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—How small 
flour mills of the Southwest, situated on 
branch lines of railroad and remote from 
centers of population, are unable to op- 
erate profitably is illustrated in the case 
of the Hobart (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. This company’s mill has been closed 
for several years, and C. G. Long, presi- 
dent and general manager, announced re- 
cently that he did not contemplate again 
placing it in operation. The company 
has several grain elevators, and does an 
extensive grain business. It was organ- 
ized in 1902, and was one of the first to 
establish a flour mill in that section of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Long says that the cor- 
poration may be dissolved this year. 








GOLD COAST FLOUR MARKET 
R. G. Dun & Co., New York, report a 
trade inquiry from Mercy Halm, a baker 
at Winneba, Gold Coast, British West 
Africa, who would like to hear, in Eng- 
lish, from American exporters of flour 
and provisions, 
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CUBAN DRAFT RULES 
ARE EXPLAINED 


Ignorance of the Regulations Said to Re 
Causing Unnecessary Expense to Ex- 
porters of Flour 

Havana, Cusa, March 19.—Many mills 
shipping to Cuba, through ignorance of 
Cuban procedure, instruct their banks to 
protest all drafts for nonacceptance or 
nonpayment. If acceptance is delayed 
for any reason and the bank follows these 
instructions by protesting the draft this 
incurs an unnecessary expense, especially 
when the drawee resides in an interior 
town, for protest fees. 





In an article by Dr. Santiago Guticrre: § 


de Celis, consulting attorney of the Cuban 
Chamber of Commerce, published in R) 
Mercurio, the position is explained. 

The question reduces itself to the rights 
which accrue to the holder of a draft pro- 
tested for nonacceptance and to the hold- 
er of a draft protested for nonpay nent, 
Article 477 of the commercial code pro- 
vides that a draft presented for accept- 
ance within a period allotted by a pre- 
vious article shall either be accepted by 
the drawee, who will use the words “| 
accept” or “We accept,” stampin: the 
date, or shall manifest to the bearer his 
motives for refusing to do so, and «article 
481 provides that “In the event cf his 
refusing to accept, the draft will be pro- 
tested, and in view of this protest the 
holder of same will have the right ‘0 ex- 
act full satisfaction from the drawer of 
the draft or from one of the indors rs of 
the same, including the expenses 0: pro- 
test and exchange, discounting froin the 
amount the unexpired interest at the legal 
rate; that is, the holder must confine 
himself to an indorsee or to the d:awer 
himself, and cannot have recours: for 
satisfaction to the drawee. 

Regarding the rights of the holcer of 
a draft when this is protested for non- 
payment, article 480 of the commercial 
code states that the “acceptance of 4 
draft constitutes an obligation 01 the 
part of the acceptor to pay at maturity, 
and only the falsity of the acce} tance 
would relieve him of this obligatio:, and 
article 502 provides that nonpayment of 
a draft should be affirmed by protesting 
Three notices are customarily served on 
the defendant in the case of false ac 
ceptance to present himself before the 
court and prove his signature, ani’ it is 
only after he has defaulted three times 
that the authenticity of the signature is 
taken for granted by the court. 

If the unpaid draft is protested in time 
and in due form, the holder will |\ave 4 
right to exact from the drawee or any 
of the indorsers of the draft the reim- 
bursement of the expenses of protest and 
exchange, this being an executive «ction. 
Action can be taken against the drawer, 
the indorsers and the drawee, but if suit 
is brought against one of these the holder 
cannot then bring suit against the others 
unless in the case of insolvency of the 
defendant. 

NOTES 

The annual meeting of directors of 
the American Chamber of Commerce it 
Cuba was held yesterday, and villian 
P. Field was re-elected president. 

Many who are interested in the revision 
of duties undertaken recently are taking 
advantage of the request to subn it ree 
ommendations to the government. 

President Machado will formal! ope! 
the second Havana Sample Fair ov Maré 
25 at Palisades Park. Numerous \merr 
can exporters have vied with eac’: other 
to make their stands elaborate. 


Several thousand bags of flour wet 
sold at the low point last week, bu‘ malty 
importers, who were on the poin! of 0 
dering, lost the opportunity wi °n t 
market rose 40c per sack in two di ys. 

Maurice D. Kr 10%. 





ATLANTA 
The flour trade is following t!¢ sam 
course as it has for several weeks 
While demand is fair, no one is buyilf 
further ahead than a few weeks. Pricé 
are about unchanged, and there is .othist 
to indicate an advance, while may 4 
ers look for lower prices as the «/d ct? 
is being got rid of to make room fort 
incoming one. Standard soft pate 
were quoted on March 27 at $9 bl, 
hard wheat patents at $8.60. 
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Jake was a worthless and improvident 
fellow. One day he said to the local gro- 
cer: °' gotta have a sack o’ flour; I’m all 
out, «.° my family is starvin’.” 

“A!. right, Jake,” said the grocer. “If 
you : ed a sack of flour and have no 
I to buy it with, we'll give you a 


mone 

sack. {sut, see here, Jake, there’s a circus 
comi: to town in a few days, and if I 
give ;ou a sack of flour, are you sure 
you n’t sell it and take your family 
to th. cireus?” 

“! no,” said Jake, “I got the circus 
mon saved up already.”—Progressive 
Gro« 

* * 
AMBITION 


“\ at would yo’ do wif $50,000,000, 
Mos: 


“~ way wif such foolish questions, 
man \h’d jes’ read, dass all.” 
“Je read? Yo’ crazy! Read what?” 
a ’ fares, Jeff’son, bill o’ fares.” 
Life 
_ * 


IBERTY, WHERE ART THOU? 

Am ican: “There, Monsieur, you see 
the fa: ous Statue of Liberty.” 

Frev hman:; “Ah, I see, in America 
you ‘ave adopt the custom of France to 
erect statue to your illustrious dead.” 

Life 

* * 

Wis (enthusiastically): “Niagara! 

The most magnificent sight we’ve ever 


set eyrs upon! Do you know, Henry, 
when | look at that, I just feel as though 
I can't say anything at all.” 


Henry: “Well, shut up, then !”’—Pass- 
ing Show. 
ao * 


MAYBE YES, MAYRE NO 


A lady meeting Dr. then 
bishop of London—said: 

“Oh! Bishop, I want to tell you some- 
thing very remarkable. An aunt of mine 
had arranged to make a voyage in a cer- 
tain steamer, but at the last moment she 
had to give up the trip, and that steamer 
was wrecked; wasn’t it a mercy that she 
did not. go on it?” 


Temple 


“Well, but,” replied the bishop, “I 
don’t know your aunt.”—Wall Street 
Journal 


A Scotsman was piping at a charity 
concer!. At last some one shouted: 

“Chuck the beggar out!” 

The chairman asked: 

“Who called the piper a beggar?” 

Then a husky voice rang out: 

“Mr. Chairman, personally I’m no 
troublin’ much as to wha ca’ed the peeper 
a begvar, but wha ca’ed the beggar a 
peeper New York Evening Post. 

. * 

He: “Tt could dance like this forever.” 

Louy-suffering Partner: “Oh, Douglas, 
have you no ambition?”—London Mail. 

* 7 


Magician (to small boy he has called 


on to stage): “Now, my boy, you have 
hever «en me before, have you?” 
Sm Boy: “No, daddy.”—Boston 
Beanpot, 
* * 


A WELL-KNOWN GAME 
lhe ‘nspector was testing the general 


know! ge of the junior class. Slapping 
4 halt crown on the desk, he said sharp- 
ly, “What's that?” 


Ins utly a voice came from the back 
tow. ‘Tails, sir."—The Tatler. 
* . 
“By ‘he way, old man, how’s that new 
Floric., bungalow of yours getting on?” 


“Fi we've just had her hauled out 
and pt in drydock so we can get the 
cellar painted.”— Life. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








BAKERY EXPERT FOR SALES 
PROMOTION WORK 
WANTED ON PACIFIC COAST 


Prominent Pacific Coast milling concern 
needs a man skilled in bakery technique who 
has had experience in publicity and sales 
promotion work. An opportunity for the 
right man. Give age, full details of experi- 
ence in first letter, and whether or not ac- 
quainted with conditions on the Pacific 
Coast. Address 6551, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT TO 
manager with mill located in Southwest; 
12 years’ milling and grain experience; 
married; 35; good references. Address 566, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL OF NOT 
less than 300 bbls up to 600; have ample 
experience; am handy with tools and can 
do millwright work. Address Gus Lind- 
gren, box 156, Rush City, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
flour or mixed feed plant, any capacity; 
mechanical and executive; long experi- 
ence; go anywhere. Address 685, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbls to 2,000 bbls; have had 16 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; good references if required. 
Address 568, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN WHEAT, CORN OR 
rye mill; familiar with degerminating and 
oil expelling, also feeds; married; can 
come at once; good references; state sal- 
ary. Address 562, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED MILL SALESMAN, FOR- 
merly with southwestern mill now located 
in Florida, desires connection in South 
with hard wheat mill; references; corre- 
spondence solicited. Address “Southern 
Salesman,"’ care Northwestern Miller, 5456 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


EXPORT MANAGER DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with mill interested in building prof- 
itable export business; 10 years’ experi- 
ence; live connections, many markets; 
thorough knowledge export technique; 
prefer commission arrangement; available 
April 1. Address 552, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER, 30 

years’ experience in full charge A-1 mills 

specializing in highest grades .short pat- 
ent flour from winter and gpring hard 
wheats; also highest grades durum prod- 
ucts; would consider head miller-manager 

position in smaller mill. Address 684, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED BAKER AND DEMON- 
strator offers service to a few mills want- 
ing flour trouble fixed up in bake shops, 
where demonstrator. is needed; experienced 
in baking; terms reasonable; best of refer- 
ences; can be on job on a few days’ no- 
tice; strictly confidential. Fritz Staasen, 
609 Chippewa Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN FA- 
vorably acquainted in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, eastern Texas and Louisiana, would 
like position after April 6; have soft and 
hard wheat customers; also meal and feed; 
am single and can give references or 
bond; salary or commission. Address 1066, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








A MILLING SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES 
a position with modern mill, 600 to 3,000 
bbls capacity; fine record of achievements 
with mills of large capacity; have milled 
in the Northwest and southwestern states, 
also on the Pacific Coast; not employed 
at present; can come any time and go 
anywhere; high class references. - A. 
Christl, 333 Fargo St, Portland, Oregon. 


EXPORT MANAGER AVAILABLE; WIDE- 
ly traveled, Europe, Latin America; fluent 
linguist, personal acquaintance all foreign 
markets; now open for connection; years 
of experience flour export; highly success- 
ful selling record; legal training, honest, 
active, excellent references; accustomed to 
showing results; fully understands domes- 
tic selling; capable taking charge all sales; 
seeks permanent connection with a future. 
Address 578, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE—25-BBL MIDGET 
mill and Vita cereal mill with 20 h-p oil 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








engine, in one of the best milling sections 
of the Middle West. Address 400 Grant 
Ave, York, Neb. 


Y., THE GRAIN CENTER, 
rail, water and power sites. Spencer 8S. 
Kingsley, realtor. Personal confidential 
service. 63 Niagara St, at Franklin, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N. 





FOR SALE—A 175-BBL WATERPOWER 
mill, well located in South Dakota; pres- 
ent owner, a doctor, made $5,000 last year 








with hired help; insurance appraisal 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE $36,000; this is a good thing for a miller; 





might consider some trade. R. W. Town- 





send, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOUR NO. 2 NORDYKE & MARMON 
round reel flour dressers, 28x8, all in fine 
shape, ready to install; priced to sell. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn. 


FOR LEASE 
FLOUR MILLS 


formerly operated by 


THE C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO., 
INC., 
ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 


CAPACITY 1,400 BBLS PER DAY 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


100,000-bu capacity wheat storage 








elevator. Nordyke & Marmon equip- 

ment throughout. Mill building 

and elevator reinforced concrete 

construction. Sufficient waterpower a 

to operate 30 per cent capacity. Caps and Aprons {'rk*. a. Kids, 
szacies, Bt. 


Mill can purchase about 400,000 bus 
local soft winter wheat yearly. 
Splendid milling-in-transit tariffs to 


25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 


THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 


ap aoe tak. Borneo | (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
the South. — : 78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Samples, prices and distribution plans 
OWNERS WILL LEASE THE Me clade cent on vecuest 
ABOVE PROPERTY FOR LONG OR 
SHORT TERM ON FLAT RENTAL 
BASIS OR ROYALTY BASIS. 

Address incuiries to M. G. Bel- 
ding, 327 South Hanover Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 











WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 





16 Exchange Place New York 


} | pst 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, Inc 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILL FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Splendid opportunity; mill right up to 
date and in excellent running condition; 
cheap electric power; low manufactur- 
ing cost; ideally located Buffalo terri- 
tory; medium capacity. Address “New 
York State,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 












AMERICAN BEAUTY 


The Flour that Blooms in Your Oven 








Attention Brokers! 






E have several openings in 

Central and Eastern territory 
for “live” brokers who are looking to 
the future in the establishment of a 
permanent and profitable business 
with bakers and jobbers. Our flour, 
requires no introduction—established 
for many years. Please furnish com- 
plete outline of experience in flour 
business, accounts now handling and 
Our propo- 
Answer 


exact territory covered, 
sition will be of interest. 
quick, care of our St. Louis office, 
Planters’ Building. 


HOO HO OHHH HH Hoo oo HoH ooHoo Coase o 


STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 
Established 1857 
ALTON 


ST. LOUIS DALLAS 


5,000 Barrels Daily 











HOOO SoHo ooHooHooooHHoooOHooooooOo oS 
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MILLS AT 
Mowrreat, Fort Wii11am, 
Womires, Epmontron snp 

Mepvicwwe Hat 


Datty Mitzi Capacrry 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 Barrets 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Exevator Capacity 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
10,335,000 BusHEts 


“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 


Copges Uszp—PRIVATE, 
ABO 47H & Stu, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 


Warenovuse Capacrry 
377,000 Barres 


WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO.,, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Joun, QueBec, Orrawa, Toronto, Lonpon, Hamiuton, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MakKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 





W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA . 








We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 
Ant rT a gy pa 
gh patent for genera 
household use under brand Sunbeam 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 


Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 
“Heapmurr” Toronto, Canapa 
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ROBIN HOOD MILLS, LIMITED 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


Datry Capacity: 6,000 Barrets Fiour 


Eastern Sales Office: 
Boarp or Trape Buiipine 


MONTREAL 


Cable Address: '"RoBINHOOD”’ Montreal 


ONO... PLOPLPLOQPLOQPLPPLOP_OLOLOLONY 


A: 








If you close bags by ma- 
chine and have never tried 
Bemis SPECIAL Thread let 
us send you a few trial 
cones. This thread will 
completely satisfy because 
maximum output is pos- 
sible, due to its uniform 
strength and quality. 


ISBR 





1,200 Barrets Roitiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


Highest Quality 
RoLLED OaTs AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 





Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bidg. Toronto, Canad: 
Grain, Flour and Feed 
Merchants 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screening: 











Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 














James Wilson & Sons 


FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 


Correspondence solicited 
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